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June  26,  1994 


Enjoyed  taking  part  in  the  ring  ceremony  for  your  recruiters. 
Impressed  by  their  quality  and  dedication. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  future  of  the  Army  than  the 
quality  of  its  people.  Your  recmiters  are  building  the  Army  of  the 
21st  Centuiy  one  soldier  at  a time.  The  superb  soldiers  of  today's 
Army  are  the  tmest  measure  of  your  success. 

Your  commitment  to  excellence  will  pay  dividends  in  soldiers 
who  are  Pained  and  ready  to  fight  in  these  uncertain  times  and  under 
uncertain  conditions. 


Best  Wishes, 


General,  USA 
Cormnander  in  Chief 


ETC  John  TaiT 
Seattle  Recmiting  Bn 
P.O.  Box  3597 
Seattle,  WA  98124-3597 
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CG’s  Feedback 


Commentary 


No  parking 


program 


■ We  have  received  a 
number  of  queries  about 
whether  USAREC  can 
provide  parking  in  high 
cost-of-living  areas;  for 
example  in  Minneapolis, 
battalion  headquarters 
personnel  can  pay  up  to 
$100  a month  to  park. 

Obviously,  this  can  be  an  additional  financial 
burden  for  those  who  are  already  paying  higher 
costs  in  metropolitan  areas. 


MG  Simpson 


Unfortunately,  there  is  no  easy  fix  to  this  prob- 
lem. Federal  policy  has  always  been  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  employees  to  furnish  their  own 
transportation  to  and  from  the  workplace  and  to 
pay  for  their  own  parking. 

To  pay  for  privately  owned  vehicle  (POV)  park- 
ing, by  regulation  an  agency  must  demonstrate  to 
its  General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  re- 
gional office  that  the  lack  of  employee  POV  park- 
ing is  detrimental  to  the  efficient  operation  of  its 
mission  and  that  it  will  suffer  substantial  impair- 
ment if  parking  is  not  provided.  The  cost  of  park- 
ing is  not  sufficient  justification  to  support  the 
“substantial  impairment”  requirement.  Justifica- 
tions must  be  prepared  for  each  individual  loca- 
tion; there  can  be  no  blanket  provision  for 
“USAREC  parking.” 

A parking  program  is  expensive  to  establish 
and  maintain,  and  the  contract  administration  is 
very  labor  intensive.  MEPCOM  instituted  a park- 
ing program  using  service  contracts  in  FY  91.  The 
program  was  terminated  in  FY  93  because  the 
cost  of  the  program  exceeded  $860,000  for  approxi- 
mately 30  locations.  A USAREC  program  would 
cost  substantially  more,  because  we  have  many 
more  locations  than  MEPCOM. 


The  other  recruiting  services  are  not  offering 
parking  to  their  employees,  but  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (FM&P)  is  re- 
searching the  legality  of  providing  employee  POV 
parking.  So  for  the  moment,  the  answer  is  “No,  we 
can’t  afford  it,”  but  it’s  not  a dead  issue  yet. 

Those  brigades  and  battalions  requiring  further 
information  on  this  topic  may  call  Ms.  Diane 
Myers,  at  1-800-223-3735,  ext.  4-0153. 


Changing  for  success 

by  Kathleen  Welker,  RJ  editor 
■ As  I write  this,  union  workers  at  the  Cater- 
pillar factory  in  Decatur,  111.,  are  striking.  Union 
workers  at  two  other  plants  in  Decatur  are  also 
striking  and  for  the  same  reason  — they  want  to 
keep  what  they’ve  got.  On  the  surface  that 
sounds  like  a reasonable  premise,  because  what 
they’ve  got  is  pretty  good.  Workers  at  Cat  start 
at  $20  an  hour.  Not  bad.  Colleges  grads  can  only 
look  on  in  envy. 

If  you  look  a little  deeper  into  the  Decatur 
workers’  arguments,  though,  you  will  find  a power 
struggle.  Management  wants  to  streamline,  mod- 
ernize, and  re-engineer  their  companies  to  make 
them  more  competitive  in  the  new,  emerging 
global  economy;  re-engineering  and  streamlining 
their  operations  will  necessarily  mean  the  loss  of 
some  mid-level  jobs,  as  so  many  other  industries 
have  discovered.  Labor,  of  course,  wants  to  keep 
things  exactly  the  way  they  are  now. 

Other  companies  have  already  been  where  Cat 
is  today.  They  have  gone  through  intense  changes, 
not  without  some  pain  and  loss  of  jobs.  IBM  discov- 
ered that  the  strategies  that  made  it  the  computer 
giant  30  years  ago  created  record  losses  10  years 
ago.  IBM  restructured,  re-engineered  its  business 
practices,  and  redesigned  its  product  line,  and  it  is 
now  making  a strong  comeback.  Xerox  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  are  examples  of  other  industry  giants 
who  have  experienced  similar  changes.  Competi- 
tion in  the  marketplace  is  the  motivator  of  change. 

One  of  the  topics  we’ve  discussed  several  times 
in  these  pages  is  how  the  “tried  and  true”  methods 
of  the  good  old  days  in  USAREC  no  longer  work 
very  well.  Propensity  is  down  for  a variety  of  rea- 
sons. Business  practices  need  to  be  up-dated.  Back 
in  the  autumn  of  1991,  USAREC  started  down  the 
path  of  change  with  the  first  meeting  of  Recruiting 
2000.  Since  then,  we  have  tested  some  new  ideas; 
more  tests  are  coming. 

Change  is  not  easy.  Those  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful using  the  old  methods  are  naturally  reluc- 
tant, concerned  that  new  methods  may  make  them 
less  successful.  Nonetheless,  we  must  change  to 
survive.  Re-engineering  USAREC  for  continued 
success  is  vital  to  the  strength  of  America’s  Army. 

We  will  implement  some  changes  with  Success 
2000,  starting  RSM  October.  Keep  thinking  about 
ways  to  improve.  Our  success  depends  on  it. 
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Guide  to  success 
during  ATCs 

I To  assist  battalions  in  pre- 
paring for  the  upcoming  An- 
nual Training  Conferences 
(ATCs),  see  Recruiting  Com- 
pany Operations  and  Adminis- 
tration Update  “U”  (dated 
June  1994)  for  the  new 
USAREC  Pam  600-15,  Dining- 
In  and  Dining-Out  Handbook. 

This  pamphlet  is  designed  to 
assist  leaders  in  carrying  on  the 
traditions  of  the  military  formal 
mess.  It  assista  commanders  in 
the  planning,  sequence  of 
events,  posting  and  retiring  of 
the  colors,  toasts,  speeches,  and 
so  forth.  It  should  be  used  as  a 
guide  for  the  battalions  ATCs. 

POC  at  HQ  USAREC  is  SFC 
Schmidt,  at  1-800-223-3735,  ext. 
4-8929,  DSN  464-8929,  or  (502) 
624-8929. 

Corrections 

■ A few  of  you  close  readers 
have  called  in  to  make  a cor- 
rection to  a stoiy  we  printed 
in  the  June  issue,  “Back  to 
Back  — Montgomery  Bat- 
talion wins  second  consecu- 
tive Superior  Unit  Award.” 
The  problem  stems  from  our 
writing  that  Montgomeiy  was 
the  first  battalion  in  USAREC 
to  ever  receive  an  Army  Supe- 
rior Unit  Award. 

Not  so,  you  tell  us.  Although 
others  called  in  to  correct  our  re- 
cords, Gary  Stauffer,  A&PA 
chief  in  Portland,  gathered  all 
pertinent  facts  and  faxed  us  a 
packet  proving  definitely  that 
Portland  Recruiting  Battalion 
was,  indeed,  the  first  recipient 
ever  in  USAREC,  awarded  the 
Army  Superior  Unit  Award  for 
performance  in  FY  85. 


Not  only  that,  but  the  next 
year  Little  Rock  Battalion  won  a 
Superior  Unit  Award  for  FY  86, 
according  to  DA  Pam  672-3. 

So  we  must  agree  that,  while 
Montgomery  has  performed  ad- 
mirably to  achieve  back-to-back 
wins,  Portland  received  the  first 
USAREC  Superior  Unit  Award. 
’Nuffsaid. 


interim  change 
affects  DEP  meats 

■ Funding  policies  for  the  Re- 
cruiting Support  Program  are 
currently  under  review  by  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  Conse- 
quently, the  following  interim 
change  was  put  into  effect 
June  27,  1994: 

Members  of  the  Delayed 
Entry  Program  (DEP)  and  their 
guests  are  authorized  to  be  pro- 
vided food  and/or  beverages  at 
government  expense.  This 
change  does  not  pertain  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Delayed  Training 
Program  (DTP),  members  of  the 
military  and  their  spouses,  or 
Department  of  Defense  civil- 
ians. These  personnel  remain 
prohibited  from  being  provided 
food  or  beverages  at  govern- 
ment expense. 

POC  is  SFC  Wright,  HQ 
USAREC  Recruiting  Opera- 
tions, DSN  464-8745,  or  1-800- 
223-3735,  ext.  4-8745. 


Restrictions  an- 
nounced  on  first- 
ciass  travel, 
frequent  flyers 

■ Military  Traffic  Manage- 
ment Command  officials  have 
recently  announced  Federal 
Travel  Regulation  changes 
that  restrict  the  use  of  first- 
class  accommodations  for  most 
government  travelers. 

The  policy  states  that  “all  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch”  who  use 
commercial  air  carriers  for  do- 
mestic and  international  travel 
on  official  business  will  use 
coach-class  accommodations, 
with  few  exceptions.  The  new 
rules  also  prohibit  using  fre- 
quent flyer  benefits  to  upgrade 
travel  accommodations  to  first 
class  on  subsequent  travel. 

“First  class”  is  defined  at  the 
highest  class  of  accommodations 
on  a multiple-class  commercial 
air  carrier;  if  two  classes  of  seat- 
ing are  available,  the  higher  of 
the  two  is  considered  first  class. 
In  flights  with  three  or  more 
classes,  those  between  the  low- 
est and  highest  are  considered 
“premium  class”  and  may  only 
be  used  in  limited  circum- 
stances, officials  said. 

First-class  travel  may  only  be 
used  if — 

■ Coach  seats  are  unavailable 
on  flights  that  arrive  at  the 
duty  site  up  to  24  hours  be- 
fore the  reporting  time,  or  on 
flights  that  depart  within  24 
hours  after  completion  of 
duty;  or 

■ A traveler’s  physical  disabil- 
ity (substantiated  in  writing 
by  a competent  medical  au- 
thority) requires  first-class  ac- 
commodations; or 

■ Exceptional  security  circum- 
stances exist. 
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Premium-class  travel  may 
only  be  used  if — 

■ No  coach-class  seats  are 
available,  and  travel  is  ur- 
gent; or 

■ A traveler’s  physical  disabil- 
ity requires  first-class  accom- 
modations, and  those 
accommodations  are  not 
available;  or 

■ Exceptional  security  circum- 
stances exist;  or 

■ Travel  on  a foreign  carrier 
has  been  approved  and  coach- 
class  sanitation  or  health 
standards  are  inadequate;  or 

■ Overall  travel  costs  are  low- 
ered by  minimizing  delays 
and  per  diem  costs;  or 

■ Travel  costs  are  paid  from  a 
non-federal  source;  or 

■ Travel  is  more  than  14  hours 
and  begins  or  ends  in  a for- 
eign country. 

Frequent  flyer  benefits  may 
be  used  to  reduce  future  travel 
costs  but  can  no  longer  be  used 
for  upgrades  to  first  class  on 
subsequent  government  travel. 
They  may  be  used  to  travel  by 
premium  class  with  certain  limi- 
tations, officials  said. 

On-the-spot  upgrades  to  first 
class  may  continue  to  be  ac- 
cepted if  they  are  available  to 
the  general  public.  Likewise, 
travelers  who  have  special  club 
memberships  because  of  the  fre- 
quency of  their  travel,  and  who 
receive  automatic  upgrades  for 
first  class  can  accept  those  bene- 
fits. 

Army  News  Service  (from  a Mili- 
tary Traffic  Management  Com- 
mand release) 

Reservations  a 
snap  with  1 (800)- 
GO-ARMY-1 

M Need  a place  to  stay  when 
traveling  to  new  post  on  busi- 


ness or  pleasure?  If  so,  there’s 
a number  you  can  call  to  re- 
serve a room  at  installation 
visitors’  quarters  or  guest 
houses  worldwide. 

In  the  United  States,  call  the 
Army  Lodging  Central  Reserva- 
tion Center  at  1-(800)-G0-ARMY-1. 
The  center  can  also  provide  cal- 
lers with  room  rates,  directions, 
guest  services  and  other  useful 
travelers’  information. 

The  service  is  available  to  sol- 
diers and  civilians  on  temporary 
duty  and  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies who  are  relocating  or  travel- 
ing for  recreation  or  personal 
business. 

Installation  policy  on  space- 
available  reservations  varies,  so 
travelers  should  contact  the  cen- 
ter to  check  if  such  reservations 
are  accepted. 

The  center’s  toll-free  numbers 
from  overseas  locations  are: 

■ Germany  - 0130-81-7065 

■ Italy  - 168-70555 

■ Korea -0078-11-893-0828 

■ Panama  - 001-800-462-7698 

Army  News  Service 

August  promotions 

I Promotions  are  on  the  way 
in  August  for  734  officers  and 
2,133  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, according  to  Army  per- 
sonnel officials.  Also,  35 
CW02s,  36  CW03s  and  16 
CW04s  will  move  up  in  rank. 
NCO  promotions,  with  list 


number 

Rank 

, are: 

Promoted  Left  on  list 

SGM 

30 

500 

MSG. 

106 

4,177 

SFC 

495 

5,859 

SSG 

300 

List  kept  by  field 

SGT 

1,200 

List  kept  by  field 

There  is  one  merit  promotion 
to  staff  sergeant  in  military  occu- 
pational specialty  43M;  and  one 
to  sergeant  in  MOS  29E. 

Army  New  Service  (from  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  ODCSPER) 

Researchers  work 
to  reduce  vehicie 
coiiisions 

I The  same  Army  technology 
that  conceals  military  vehicles 
from  the  enemy  may  one  day 
be  used  to  help  drivers  of  pas- 
senger cars  and  trucks  see 
each  other  better. 

Researchers  from  General 
Motors’  Crash  Avoidance  De- 
partment have  begun  a coopera- 
tive effort  with  the  Army 
Material  Command’s  Tank- 
Automotive  Research  Develop- 
ment and  Engineering  Center  to 
do  just  that.  The  multi-year  GM- 
TARDEC  project  is  part  of  a 
broader  cooperative  research 
and  development  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  organizations. 

About  14  percent  of  vehicle 
crashes  occur  simply  because 
drivers  “don’t  see”  the  other  ve- 
hicle, officials  said. 

Richard  Deering,  a manager 
from  the  GM  Crash  Avoidance 
Department,  said  “There  is  po- 
tential for  helping  the  driver  be- 
come more  skillful...  by  using 
the  Army’s  knowledge  of  camou- 
flage ‘in  reverse’  to  help  GM  de- 
sign vehicles  that  are  easier  to 
recognize.” 

According  to  Grant  Gerhart, 
TARDEC  research  group  chief, 
“The  same  design  factors  that 
make  military  vehicles  less 
likely  to  be  recognized...  may 
provide  us  with  ways  to  enhance 
(the  ability  to  be  seen)  and  help 
drivers  see  each  other  earlier 
and  over  greater  distances.” 
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Rescue  or  relief? 

— the  TT&E  Program 


by  SFC  Harold  Francis,  USAREC  Training 

The  Training  Directorate,  HQ  USAREC,  in 
addition  to  its  training  mission,  reviews  and 
provides  recommendations  for  TT&E  recruiter 
relief  requests,  rehabilitative  transfers,  and 
other  relief  requests  where  training  is  an  issue. 

You’re  probably  asking  yourself,  “How  difficult 
can  this  job  be?”  Well,  the  answer  is,  extremely 
difficult.  On  any  given  day  Training  Management 
NCOs  are  tasked  to  make  rec- 
ommendations that  can  result 
in  the  termination  of  a 
soldier’s  recruiting  status,  or 
worse,  his  or  her  Army  career. 

You  may  rest  assured,  these 
NCOs  take  their  job  very  seri- 
ously, which  is  the  main  rea- 
son for  this  article. 

During  FY  94,  the  overall 
number  of  recruiter  reliefs 
has  skyrocketed.  Why?  Is  it 
the  quality  of  the  NCOs  who 
are  coming  in?  Probably  not.  If  memory  serves,  in 
1986  and  1987,  USAREC  shot  to  well  over  90  percent 
CAT  I-IIIA  enlistments.  Some  of  those  enlistments 
are  now  field  recruiters  and  represent  the  majority 
of  the  current  recruiting  force. 

Could  it  be  the  mission?  Again,  this  is  unlikely. 
From  1990  through  1993  the  average  mission  for  an 
RA  recruiter  was  less  than  2 and  USAR  recruiters 
less  than  3.  Recruiters  who  have  been  around  for 
awhile  clearly  remember  RA  missions  ranging  from 
2 to  4 per  month  and  USAR  missions  from  4 to  6. 
During  both  periods  TT&E  reliefs  were  nowhere 
near  what  they  are  today. 

As  this  article  goes  to  print,  USAREC  is  projecting 
approximately  700  total  reliefs,  at  least  400  of  which 
will  be  TT&E  reliefs.  This  is  a staggering  figure  when 
you  consider  the  Army  Recruiting  Course  (ARC)  will 
graduate  approximately  1,200  new  recruiters  this 
year.  At  this  rate  we  can  expect  to  lose  one  third  of 


those  graduates.  What  can  be  done  to  fix  this  prob- 
lem? 

The  majority  of  TT&E  relief  packets  indicate  little 
or  no  “recorded”  training  done  by  anyone  other  than 
the  station  commander.  First  sergeant  and  battalion 
trainer  “footprints”  are  almost  nonexistent  in  the 
majority  of  TT&E  books  reviewed.  The  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  training  new  recruiters  belongs  to 
the  station  commander;  however,  other  require- 
ments and  duties  (especially  for  on -production  sta- 
tion commanders)  do  not  allow  them  sufficient  time 
to  shoulder  the  whole  load  by  themselves.  Guess  who 
suffers?  If  you  answered  the 
TT&E  recruiter,  mark  one  right 
answer.  Leaders  and  trainers 
should  be  more  involved  with 
the  TT&E  recruiters’  training. 
Making  a new  recruiter  suc- 
cessful should  be  a team  effort. 

Soldiers  don’t  come  to 
USAREC  with  the  idea  of  fail- 
ing. Failure  is  a trait  inconsis- 
tent with  their  successful  track 
records  as  responsible  noncom- 
missioned officers.  Therefore, 
when  they  fail,  we  must  ask  ourselves  why.  We  can 
safely  assume  when  TT&E  recruiters  arrive  at  their 
new  stations,  they  are  trained  and  possess  basic 
recruiting  knowledge.  It  is  then  the  job  of  the  station 
commander  to  assess  the  new  recruiter’s  abilities 
and  determine  exactly  how  proficient  that  new  re- 
cruiter is.  This  assessment  is  very  important,  be- 
cause it  allows  the  station  commander  to  concentrate 
on  known  weaknesses  and  maximize  training  ef- 
forts. Be  supportive  and  encourage  new  recruiters; 
help  them  adapt  to  the  recruiting  environment. 

For  a moment,  let’s  suppose  training  is  the  reason 
for  most  failures.  USAREC  Pamphlet  350-2  (the 
guideline  for  the  new  recruiteFs  training)  is  usually 
where  the  breakdown  occurs.  This  pamphlet  directs 
training  to  be  administered  in  timely  increments, 
but  all  too  often  training  occurs  in  a very  condensed 
period  (too  much,  too  fast). 

This  indicates  a training  program  that  has  fallen 


Soldiers  don’t 
come  to  USAREC 
with  the  idea  of 
faiiing. 
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behind  and  must  catch  up  to  meet  a suspense  date, 
regardless  of  the  training  outcome  for  the  recruiter. 
This  not  only  deprives  the  recruiter  of  timely  train- 
ing and  practice,  but  it  also  restricts  the  time  needed 
for  the  training  to  “sink  in.”  Keep  in  mind  that  TT&E 
soldiers  are  still  new  to  this  business  of  recruiting 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  benefit  from  a large  num- 
ber of  tasks  evaluated  in  a short  period  of  time. 

Another  issue  is  performance  counseling.  Time 
after  time  recruiters  are  counseled  on  production 
shortfalls,  not  specific  performance  deficiencies, 
then  belittled  and  or  threatened.  Neither  training 
not  leading  by  intimidation  has  proved  to  be  ineffec- 
tive. Training  has  proven  to  be  most  effective  when 
it  is  positive,  specific  and  performance-oriented. 

There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  pointing  out  short- 
comings when  done  in  a 
positive,  constructive, 
straight-forward,  profes- 
sional manner.  After  point- 
ing out  a problem  you  must 
detail  a course  of  corrective 
action.  Soldiers  are  fully 
aware  ofmissing  mission  or 
whatever  else  they  have 
failed  to  do.  Rather  than  belabor  the  obvious,  assist 
the  soldier  in  correcting  the  problem.  FM  22-101 
details  the  procedures  to  administer  counseling.  The 
soldier  will  respond  to  corrective  suggestions  sooner 
than  to  threats  or  intimidation. 

The  idea  of  positive  counseling  leads  to  yet  an- 
other issue:  command  climate.  Are  leaders  ensuring 
their  recruiters  have  a positive  atmosphere  to  work 
in?  Recruiting  can  be  a very  stressful  job,  requiring 
a special  type  of  dedication  to  be  consistently  success- 
ful. Given  this  fact,  leaders  must  do  all  they  can  to 
buffer  their  recruiters  from  undue  stress  or  worry. 

A good  example  would  be  a station  commander 
walking  in  the  office  each  morning  with  a frown  and 
not  sa3dng  good  morning  to  the  station  recruiters. 
This  may  sound  silly,  but  put  yourself  in  one  of  those 
recruiter’s  shoes.  He  is  probably  saying  to  himself, 
“Here  we  go  again,  SFC  Doe  is  PO’d  and  it’s  only 
0800.”  This  negative  attitude  could  spread  to  each 
recruiter  and  could  easily  carry  through  the  entire 
day,  affecting  their  prospecting  and  sales  interviews. 

A bad  attitude  from  leadership  will  spawn  unrest 
and  a sense  of  defeat  in  the  unit  (station,  company 
or  even  battalion) . As  leaders,  we  must  be  upbeat  and 
create  a positive  command  climate.  People  will  work 
for  leaders  who  operate  in  this  manner  more  so  than 
they  will  for  those  who  do  not. 

To  the  TT&E  recruiter:  No  amount  of  training, 
mentoring,  and  leadership  can  make  you  successful. 
You  must  want  (more  than  anything  else)  to  be 
successful.  Go  the  extra  mile  and  don’t  quit  on  your- 


If you  feel  your  training 
is  inadequate,  take  the 
initiative  and  seek  help. 


self  or  this  command.  In  some  TT&E  reliefs,  we  see 
recruiters  who  try  to  blame  someone  else  for  their 
failure.  Although  this  may  in  some  cases  be  true,  did 
those  recruiters  do  ever3dhing  in  their  power  to  be 
successful,  or  did  they  use  the  lack  of  training  as  a 
crutch  or  an  excuse? 

Failure  is  a sad  thing,  but  it  happens.  The  bad 
part  comes  when  you  look  in  the  mirror  and  realize 
that  you  did  not  give  your  best  effort,  and  that  the 
blame  for  this  failure  rests  squarely  on  your  own 
shoulders.  You  must  give  all  you  have  each  day,  and 
when  you  believe  you’ve  gone  as  far  as  you  can  go, 
buckle  down  £uid  push  a little  harder.  Give  from  your 
heart  and  soul,  use  every  ounce  of  effort  you  have. 
Do  this  and  you  will  be  amazed  at  how  much  farther 

you  really  can  go. 

If  you  feel  your  train- 
ing is  inadequate  take 
the  initiative  as  an 
NCO  and  seek  help.  Re- 
member individual 
training  ultimately  is 
your  responsibility. 
Don’t  use  the  excuse 
you  have  not  been 
trained  as  a reason  for 
failure.  Noncommissioned  officers  do  not  look  for  a 
way  to  fail,  they  look  for  a way  to  succeed! 

As  noncommissioned  officers  we  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  individual  training.  It  appears  that 
somehow  we  have  gotten  away  from  this  important 
task.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  battalions 
across  the  command  TT&E  training  is  done  cor- 
rectly. This  article  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
shotgun  blast  to  those  noncommissioned  officers  who 
are  accomplishing  the  training  mission.  It  is  aimed 
at  those  NCOs  who  are  not. 

The  problem,  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  will  have 
a devastating  effect  on  USAREC,  as  well  as  on  the 
many  soldiers  who  will  fail  as  leaders,  trainers,  and 
students.  It  would  be  a shame  to  continue  returning 
these  quality  noncommissioned  officers  to  the  main- 
stream Army  without  providing  them  with  every 
chance  to  succeed  in  USAREC. 

The  tide  can  be  turned  if  we  get  back  to  the  basics 
of  effective  training  and  direct  the  attention  of  lead- 
ership to  it.  A properly  trained  recruiter  will,  for  the 
most  part,  be  successful  on  a regular  basis.  Failure 
to  consistently  achieve  mission  success  reflects  on 
the  training  that  a unit  provides  it’s  soldiers.  Let’s 
train  our  soldiers  as  we  would  expect  to  be  trained. 


Comments  and  suggestions  for  future  arti- 
cles? Contact  SFC  Francis,  at  1-800-223- 
3735,  ext.  4-8991. 
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‘Give-aways’  work 

If  you’ve  ever  wondered  how  well  the  Direct  Mail  Fulfillment  Program 
works,  read  on.  The  following  is  an  unsolicited  letter  sent  to  HQ 
USAREC  from  a young  man  who  ‘just  wanted  the  free  gift.’ 


Ingleside,  IL  60041 


COL  John  C.  Myers 
HQ,  USAREC  (A&PA) 

Fort  Knox,  KY  40121 

Colonel  Sir: 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I have  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Army.  I will  be  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Program  for 
one  year.  I am  now  about  to  receive  my  promotion  within  the 
first  month  and  a half.  I've  never  been  so  excited  in  my  life. 

I will  be  leaving  June  22,  1995,  for  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  where 
I will  be  training  to  be  Airborne  Infantry  and,  hopefully. 

Rangers . 

It  all  started  when  I received  a chance  to  get  a free  gift  and 
some  information  on  the  Army  with  no  obligation.  All  I really 
wanted  was  the  gift.  Two  days  later.  Sergeant  [Robert  A.] 

Williams  of  the  Crystal  Lake  recruiting  office  called  me.  He  met 
with  me  and  I told  him  that  I was  really  interested  in  the  Navy 

because  of  my  father's  prior  service.  He  went  on  about  the  Army 

for  a while.  When  I left  the  office,  I had  no  ideas  about  join- 
ing, but  when  the  Navy  recruiter  no-showed  me  both  times,  I went 
back  to  the  Army  and  started  getting  really  involved.  The  Army 
made  me  feel  most  at  home.  The  Navy  gave  me  this  feeling  like  I 
was  wasting  his  time.  As  for  my  parents,  they  are  very  support- 
ive, although  my  Dad  thinks  I should  have  given  the  Navy  another 
chance . 

People  say  you  will  have  second  thoughts  and  I only  had  them 

once  when  I was  sick.  I haven't  had  them  since.  I have  you  and 

the  free  gifts  to  thank  for  me  to  change  my  mind. 

Thanks , 

Michael  McClellan,  DEP 


P.S.  Looking  forward  to  someday  meeting  you. 
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Caring  about 
careers 

— the  Army  and  educators 

by  Pearl  Ingram,  RJ  staff 


many  as  65  percent  of  adults  today  say 
they  would  want  more  information  if  they  could  plan 
their  work  lives  again.  Less  than  half  of  the  work 
force  say  they  followed  a definite  career  plan  to  get 
where  they  are.  One  in  five  adults  say  they  are  in 
their  current  jobs  by  chance.  This  is  according  to  a 
Gallup  Poll. 

Business  and  industry  feel  workers  should  be 
better  trained  and  more  prepared  for  the  workplace. 
School  counselors  feel  students  should  put  a greater 
emphasis  on  planning  their  work  lives.  The  Army 
feels  high  school  students  aren’t  as  aware  as  they 
should  be  of  career  choices. 


Janice  Jolly,  Dorchester  School  District  Two,  is 
awarded  by  BG  Roper  for  the  career  planning  pro- 
gram in  her  district.  (Photo  by  Stan  Cordell) 


To  promote  career  planning,  last  year  the  Army 
in  partnership  with  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  convened  a policy  forum  on  career 
planning  in  American  schools.  The  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  is  a nonprofit  organization 
devoted  to  policy  research.  Its  250  trustees  are  most- 
ly heads  of  universities  and  major  corporations  such 
as  Cornell  University,  BellSouth  Corporation,  Proc- 
ter & Gamble,  and  the  Xerox  Corporation. 

This  forum  concentrated  on  building  alliances 
among  education,  business,  parents,  community, 
and  government.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  forum,  the 
Army  announced  the  annual  National  Planning  for 
Life  Award  to  recognize  exemplary  school  programs 
that  develop  career  planning  skills.  This  award  will 
serve  to  encourage  school  and  business  alliances  in 
providing  career  planning  guidance  to  students.  It 
is  a national  recognition  program  for  career  plan- 
ning programs  in  grades  six  through  12. 

The  first  presentation  of  the  National  Planning 
for  Life  Award  was  made  June  25,  during  the  four- 
day  American  School  Counselor  Association  Con- 
ference in  Anaheim,  Calif.  The  American  School 
Counselor  Association  is  a private,  nonprofit 
division  of  the  American  Counseling  Association 
and  has  more  than  13,000  members.  The  members 
are  school  counselors,  counseling  and  guidance 
directors,  supervisors,  administrators,  and  coun- 
selor educators. 

The  theme  for  this  year’s  conference  was  “School 
Counselors  — Collaborating  for  Student  Success,” 
which  emphasized  the  collaborative  efforts  of  school 
counselors  in  both  the  school  and  the  community. 

Omaha  Public  Schools,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Dor- 
chester School  District  Two,  Summerville,  S.C.,  are 
this  year’s  winners  for  the  Army’s  first  presentation 
of  the  National  Planning  for  Life  Award.  These  two 
schools  were  chosen  from  43  applications  submitted 
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BG  Roper  presents  the  second  Planning  for  Life 
award  to  Stan  Maliszewski  and  Ron  Burmood, 
Omaha  Public  Schools.  (Photo  by  Stan  Cordell) 


from  23  states.  Selection  was  made  by  an  inde- 
pendent panel  comprised  of  guidance  professionals 
and  others  associated  with  career  planning. 

The  Omaha  career  planning  program  serves  stu- 
dents from  kindergarten  through  grade  12.  Each 
student  graduates  with  a career  planning  portfolio 
that  started  in  seventh  grade.  Career  counselors  are 
available  in  all  middle  and  high  schools. 

“The  individual  planning  portfolios  are  an  ex- 
traordinarily important  part  in  how  we  help  stu- 
dents with  career  progression  and  planning,”  said 
Stan  Maliszewski,  accepting  for  Omaha  Public 
Schools.  “Every  single  year  the  student  will  receive 
some  sort  of  assessment.  Results  are  reported  on  the 
student’s  portfolio.” 

The  career  counseling  program  in  the  Dorchester 
School  District  promotes  an  ongoing  developmental 
career  planning  process  for  each  student  in  kinder- 
garten through  grade  12.  The  Student  Career  Plan- 
ner offers  documentation  in  grades  six  through  12 
with  evidence  of  participation  by  the  student, 
parents,  school,  community,  and  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

Accepting  the  award  from  Dorchester  School  Dis- 
trict Two,  Janice  Jolly  said,  “Our  program  has 
provided  counselors  the  opportunity  to  do  what  they 
are  trained  to  do. 

“We  have  to  prepare  students  for  this  global 
economy,”  she  said.  “In  using  our  programs,  we  have 
had  a collaborative  effort  with  our  business  and 
industry,  our  community,  our  parents,  our  students 
to  provide  what  we  feel  is  a comprehensive  career 
program.  Business  and  industry  want  you  to  be 
there  because  they  want  a better  work  force.” 

Presenting  the  award  was  USAREC’s  deputy 


commander,  BG  Robert  W.  Roper  Jr.,  who  told  the 
audience,  “The  Army  has  recognized  the  importance 
of  America’s  youth  and  our  investment  in  the  nation- 
al resource  it  represents.  Recognizing  this,  we 
developed  a national  Stay  in  School/Stay  off  Drugs 
campaign  about  four  years  ago.  Although  we  believe 
the  Stay  in  School  campaign  has  done  some  good,  it 
soon  became  apparent  to  us  that  the  needs  of 
America’s  youth  go  well  beyond  simply  staying  in 
school  and  remaining  drug  free. 

“As  a result,”  said  Roper,  “we  became  convinced 
that  helping  publicize  career  planning  issues  and 
recognizing  excellent  programs  was  important.  This 
conviction  led  to  our  development  of  the  Planning 
for  Life  Award  Program.” 

How  will  this  national  program  help  recruiters? 
COL  John  C.  Myers,  director  of  USAREC  Advertis- 
ing and  Public  Affairs  said,  “The  importance  of  the 
Army  to  be  featured  at  the  National  Convention  for 
the  American  School  Counselors  Association  can’t 
be  understated.  This  is  an  organization  that  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  access  of  recruiters  in  many 
schools.  And  it  is  important  to  realize  that  we  were 
asked  by  this  organization  to  use  their  national 
convention  as  an  opportunity  to  present  an  Army 
award.” 

Myers  continued,  “There  is  a lot  more  added  value 
to  this  program  than  the  national  presentation. 
Most  of  the  states  for  the  first  year  desire  to  have  a 
recognition  ceremony  for  their  statewide  Planning 
for  Life  winner.  The  function  of  the  battalion  com- 
mander and  his  staffis  to  arrange  for  an  appropriate 
presentation,  get  visibility  for  Army  participation 
with  the  state  education  representatives  in  the  win- 
ning school  district  and  other  coalition  building  rep- 
resentatives, and  demonstrate  that  the  Army  is  a 
participant  in  helping  develop  young  people  to  be  all 
that  they  can  be.” 

The  recruiter  involvement  will  be  in  state  level 
presentations,  said  Myers.  “For  example,  if  I were  a 
commander,  I would  invite  my  top  recruiters,  espe- 
cially recruiters  who  are  associated  with  or  involved 
geographically  to  the  Planning  for  Life  school 
partnerships.  In  that  way,  the  commander  can 
either  cement  existing  relationships  between 
recruiters  and  schools  or  start  up  new  relation- 
ships.” 

At  the  close  of  the  American  School  Counselor 
Association  Conference,  Rebecca  Dedmond,  Presi- 
dent, National  Consortium  of  State  Career 
Guidance  Supervisors,  said,  “Our  purpose  is  re- 
search, develop,  and  disseminate  career  information 
and  career  materials.” 

“It  was  only  two  short  years  ago  in  Los  Angeles,” 
she  said  “that  our  consortium  invited  COL  Myers  to 
come  in  and  to  share  a vision  he  had.  And  when  he 
finished  I thought,  that  is  very  impressive.  In  two 
years,  here  we  are.  We’ve  made  it  happen.” 
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1st  Brigade  hosted  a 
Planning  for  Life 
symposium  May  26. 
Awards  were  presented 
to  schools  in  Maryland^ 
Delaware^  Virginia^  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

\ J 

by  Mary  Lhotsky,  1st  Brigade  A8LPA 

The  mission:  To  bring  together  educators,  labor 
and  business  leaders,  and  civic  and  government 
representatives  from  Maryland,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Virginia,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  address  education  issues 
and  formulate  ideas  to  en- 
hance education  goals  for  fu- 
ture leaders  of  America. 

Sound  like  mission  impos- 
sible? Not  for  1st  Brigade, 
which  recently  hosted  such  an 
event.  The  Planning  for  Life 
Career  Planning  Symposium 
was  cosponsored  by  the 
American  Counseling  As- 
sociation, Coalition  for  Goals 
2000,  and  USA  TODAY. 

The  goal  of  the  event  was 
to  provide  the  participants  an 
opportunity  to  network,  ex- 
change valuable  information 
in  support  of  effective  career 
planning  in  schools,  develop 
business-education  partnership  programs  in  their 
communities,  and  recognize  model  career  guidance 
and  planning  programs  currently  in  place  within  the 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  District  of 
Columbia. 

More  than  100  people  attended  the  symposium, 
which  featured  guest  speakers  and  provided  par- 
ticipants an  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  during 
22  roundtable  discussion  groups. 

According  to  Jay  Hunter,  education  services 
specialist  for  1st  Recruiting  Brigade  and  coordinator 


for  the  event,  “We  want  to  increase  an  awareness  of 
the  Army’s  ongoing  commitment  to  the  education 
and  career  planning  of  America’s  young  people.  We 
believe  that  by  bringing  together  school  superinten- 
dents, school  board  members,  guidance  counselors, 
legislators,  business  and  industry  leaders,  and 
Army  representatives,  we  will  successfully  reach 
those  National  Education  Goals,  which  President 
Clinton  has  challenged  us  to  attain.” 

The  Army  has  long  believed  that  effective  career 
planning  must  be  a priority  in  our  schools  if  our 
nation  is  to  remain  competitive  and  if  our  citizens 
are  to  pursue  productive,  satisfying,  and  rewarding 
lives. 

According  to  COL  Patrick  G.  Snapp,  commander, 
1st  Brigade  and  official  host  of  the  symposium,  “The 
US  Army  is  your  Army,  America’s  Army.  And 
recruiters  are  excellent  role  models.  The  1st  Recruit- 
ing Brigade  recruiters  will  work  with  individual 
schools  as  mentors.  We  are  a resource  for  you  and 
we  will  continue  to  be  positive  role  models.” 

^^The  key  to  successful  career  planning  is  to  share 
the  responsibility  with  our  schools,  employers,  com- 
munities, government,  parents,  and  young  people,” 
said  Snapp.  “As  the  nation’s  largest  employer  of 
young  men  and  women,  the  Army  remains  com- 
mitted to  this  responsibility  and  will  continue  to  host 
events  such  as  this  one  to  strengthen  our  resolve.” 

Hunter  noted  the  need  for  everyone  to  work 
together  to  ensure  that  our 
nation’s  youth  are  prepared 
for  the  21st  century.  “We  are 
all  interconnected  — the 
community,  school,  and 
military,  specifically  the  US 
Army,  as  part  of  the  total 
community.  The  US  Army 
can  help  communities  with 
leadership  to  foster  partner- 
ships and  assist  with 
academic  and  career 
development  of  our  young 
people. 

“I  always  like  to  remind 
people  about  a phrase  I 
heard  from  someone  from 
the  National  Association  of 
Partners  in  Education  who 
said,  Tf  you  continue  to  do  what  you  have  always 
done,  you  will  always  get  what  you  always  got.’  I 
believe  this  is  true,  but  I believe  we  can  do  better. 
Let’s  look  to  the  future  with  a new  vision  in  our  quest 
for  a plan  for  life.” 

Beverly  J.  O’Bryant,  President  of  the  American 
Counseling  Association  praised  the  Department  of 
the  Army  for  taking  the  initiative  to  bring  such 
strong  influencers  together  to  collectively  look  at 
strategies  for  helping  students  develop  more  effec- 
tive career  planning  skills  while  in  school.  @ 


“Career  planning 
is  a life-long 
process ...” 

Beveriy  O’Bryant, 
president,  American 
Counseling  Association 
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from  John  F.  Junkins,  Montgomery  Bn 
Education  Services  Specialist 

Are  you  really  ready  for  your  schools 
to  begin  the  ’94-’95  school  year?  Read  the 
following  to  review  your  new  school  year 
readiness  status.  Have  you: 

□ Reviewed  your  ’94-’95  School  Plan? 

□ Initiated  school  folders  for  assigned  high 
schools  and  colleges? 

□ Initiated  school  data  sheets  for  all  high 
schools  and  colleges? 

□ Contacted  your  summer  grads? 

□ Obtained  faculty  lists  from  your  assigned 
schools? 

□ Talked  to  the  battalion  staff  about  expected 
support? 

□ Identified  and  met  counseling  staff  at  your 
schools? 

□ Identified  and  met  your  local  college 
CONAP  point  of  contact? 

□ Scheduled  a faculty  COI  breakfast  or  lun- 
cheon? 

□ Attended  some  of  the  summer  school  activi- 
ties? 


□ Received  training  on  ASVAB  promotion 
and  interpretation? 

□ Scheduled  Army  assigned  schools  for 
ASVAB? 

□ Restocked  your  RPI  racks  at  high  schools 
and  colleges? 

□ Talked  with  your  local  Parent/Teacher/Stu- 
dent Association  (PTSA)? 

□ Offered  your  assistance  to  your  schools  as  a 
mentor,  speaker,  et  cetera? 

□ Scheduled  a “Stay  in  School,  Stay  off 
Drugs”  class? 

As  an  Army  recruiter,  there’s  not  a single  thing 
on  the  above  list  that  is  not  a part  of  your  having 
a successful  school  program.  These  are  the  basics, 
the  obvious,  the  originals,  the  stuff  you  do  without 
thinking.  Stop  for  a minute  and  see  if  maybe  you 
could  do  them  just  a little  better,  a little  more 
completely,  or  even  a little  more  creatively.  You 
never  know,  even  the  basics  can  be  improved  with 
a fresh,  innovative  look. 

Working  your  school  program  will 
help  you  make  it  happen!  @ 
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It’s  coming! 


— Success  2000  to 


by  MSG  Vicky  Adamson,  HQ  USAREC 
Recruiting  Operations 


announced  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Re- 
cruiter Journal,  Success  2000  is  a new  way  of 
doing  business  in  USAREC.  Several  important 
objectives  are  aimed  specifically  at  making  re- 
cruiters more  efficient  in  the  way  they  work, 
while  empowering  and  refocusing  their  chain  of 
command  in  a way  that  provides  the  recruiter 
more  flexibility  in  the  marketplace  and  im- 
proved recruiting  support. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Success  2000  are: 

■ To  simplify  the  mission  and  enhance  team- 
work at  station  level  for  a more  efficient,  more 
productive  recruiting  force. 

M To  expand  the  authority,  autonomy,  and  flexi- 
bility afforded  the  recruiting  station  commander. 

■ To  change  the  way  we  measure  success  to 
focus  leaders  on  those  essential  elements  neces- 
sary to  achieve  success  at  all  levels,  thus  de- 
creasing the  disparity  between  a successful 
USAREC  and  an  unsuccessful  recruiting  force. 

Simplify  the  mission  and  enhance  teamwork 

To  support  the  first  principle,  missioning  has  been 
changed  in  two  ways.  First,  the  number  of  mission 
categories  heis  been  reduced  from  20  to  three  for  RA 
and  three  for  USAR. 


RA 

HSDG  MIIAs  (no  gender) 

HS  SRs  MIIAs  (no  gender) 

Other  (PS,  other  HS  gradu- 
ates, non-HS  graduates  — 
no  gender  or  mental 
categories) 


USAR 

HSDG/Currently  in  HS 
MIIAs  (no  gender) 

Prior  service  (no  gender) 

Other  (other  HS  gradu- 
ates, non-HS  graduates 
— no  gender  or  mental 
categories) 


While  recruiters  will  write  and  receive  contract 
and  award  credit  for  any  category  open  for  enlist- 
ment, only  the  three  standard  categories  will  be 
missioned. 


be  implemented 
Sept  27,  1994 

Second,  Success  2000  recognizes  that  in  today’s 
competitive  world,  the  only  edge  is  in  the  way  you 
organize  people.  Having  them  work  together  in  well 
developed  teams  will  give  that  edge;  therefore,  mis- 
sion will  only  be  assigned  at  station  level.  Station 
recruiters  will  work  together  as  a team  to  accomplish 
the  mission,  which  allows  the  experienced  recruiter 
to  work  with  and  help  those  less  experienced  or 
failing. 

Expand  authority,  autonomy,  and  flexibility 
of  the  recruiting  station  commander 

Making  the  recruiter  more  efficient  through  direct 
action  is  only  one  part  of  the  Success  2000  initiative. 
The  second  component  involves  the  station  com- 
mander, who  is  in  many  ways  the  most  critical 
member  of  the  leadership  team.  Examine  the  lead- 
ership tasks  with  the  greatest  potential  for  enhanc- 
ing or  harming  mission  accomplishment  — recruiter 
training,  detailed  knowledge  of  local  markets,  effec- 
tive direction  of  recruiters  in  those  markets,  and  so 
on  — these  tasks  mark  the  station  commander  as  the 
critical  leader.  Success  2000  will  capitalize  on  this 
leadership  asset  by  giving  the  station  commander 
more  authority  and  flexibility  in  the  execution  of 
those  duties. 

Open  station  markets.  This  involves  a change 
in  the  way  recruiters  work  markets  within  the  re- 
cruiting station  boundaries  and  the  authority  of  sta- 
tion commanders  to  direct  recruiter  prosp>ecting 
within  those  markets.  Under  Success  2000,  the  en- 
tire station  area  is  one  market  under  the  control  of 
the  station  commander.  High  school  senior  classes 
will  continue  to  belong  to  an  assigned  recruiter  and 
will  be  protected  until  Sept.  30.,  giving  that  recruiter 
the  entire  school  year  and  summer  months  to  capi- 
talize on  this  market.  However,  all  other  markets 
may  be  worked  by  any  member  of  the  station  team 
as  directed  by  the  station  commander. 

This  change  means  station  commanders  concen- 
trate effort  on  the  most  productive  areas  of  the 
market,  use  recruiters  to  get  multiple  coverage  of 
special  events,  match  individual  recruiter  strengths 
to  market  segments,  and  shift  recruiting  efforts 
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quickly  as  local  market  conditions  dictate. 

Station  mission/team  concept.  This  affects 
mission  assignment  and  the  team  concept.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  a clear  “disconnect”  between 
the  Command  accession  mission  success  and  the 
percent  of  recruiters  and  units  that  accomplish  their 
individual  contract  mission  boxes.  Last  year,  for 
example,  our  third  most  successful  year  in  history, 
in  any  given  month  more  than  80  percent  of  our 
battalions  failed  to  make  monthly  mission  box.  While 
the  percentages  are  somewhat  higher  at  the  re- 
cruiter level,  the  pattern  is  the  same. 

Under  Success  2000,  once  a recruiting  station 
accomplishes  its  monthly  contract  mission  box  every 
recruiter  assigned  to  the  station  is  considered  suc- 
cessful as  a part  of  the  station  team.  In  an  ideal 
world,  every  recruiter  would  write  contracts  and 
contribute  to  the  team’s  success.  Realistically,  when 
the  station  team  is  able  to  cover  the  month-to-month 
ups  and  downs  and  collectively  provide  the  Army  and 
Army  Reserve  the  number  of  enlistments  needed,  all 
the  members  of  the  station  share  in  that  success. 

Individual  contract  accomplishments  are  still 
credited  by  recruiter,  and  incentive  award  points  are 
computed  based  on  the  recruiter’s  individual  produc- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  station  mission  box  points. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  number  of  recruiters 
who  share  in  mission  accomplishments,  this  change 
is  also  intended  to  provide  the  successful  station 
commander  some  room  to  work  with  recruiters  who 
had  difficulty  in  a particular  month. 

Changing  the  way  we  measure  success 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  changes  are  those  at 
company  and  above.  Every  unit  and  individual  as- 
signed to  the  Command  is  involved  in  the  production 
of  quality  enlistments,  with  each  organizational 
level  and  staff  element  playing  a critical  but  different 
role  in  accomplishing  that  mission.  Success  2000 
recognizes  those  differences  and  brings  focus  to  them 
by  tailoring  the  success  measure  to  each  level’s  ac- 
tual role  in  the  enlistment  process. 

Unit  measure  of  success.  Success  2000  will 
eventually  bring  an  end  to  the  contract  mission  box 
as  the  sole  measure  of  success  at  company  through 
brigade  level.  Instead,  units  will  be  evaluated  and 
compared  based  on  the  percent  of  successful  subor- 
dinate recruiters  and  stations.  The  critical  tasks  of 
units  at  these  levels  is  to  provide  leadership,  moti- 
vation, training,  and  the  effective  application  of  re- 
cruiting combat  multipliers  like  advertising,  market 
zone  analysis,  budgeting  for  DEP/DTP  functions, 
and  so  on.  The  acid  test  of  how  well  a unit  is  perform- 
ing is  whether  or  not  their  leadership  results  in 


making  more  successful  recruiters  or  stations. 

This  measure  of  success  is  a significant  change  in 
how  we  do  business.  It  ends  the  incentive  for  unit 
leaders  to  go  back  to  the  successful  station  and  try 
to  pull  applicants  forward  into  the  current  RSM. 
Once  a station  has  made  mission  and  is  considered 
successful,  going  back  to  it  for  additional  production 
serves  no  purpose.  Instead,  units  are  forced  to  focus 


Commitment  is  the 
driving  force  in  a unit 

on  recruiters  in  unsuccessful  stations  as  the  only  way 
available  to  increase  the  unit’s  standing.  Focusing 
on  these  stations  and  recruiters,  identifying  the  na- 
ture of  their  production  problems,  and  applying  the 
appropriate  resources  needed  to  get  the  recruiter  or 
station  to  success  is  exactly  what  we  need  company, 
battalion,  and  brigade  commanders  to  do. 

From  a practical  perspective,  the  Command  still 
needs  overproduction  from  those  recruiters  capable 
of  delivering  it.  Success  2000  will  get  that  overpro- 
duction by  positive  incentives.  The  incentive  awards 
point  system  is  structured  to  require  consistent  pro- 
duction supported  by  a required  level  of  moderate 
overproduction  in  order  to  advance  to  the  next  award 
level.  Energy  directed  at  overproduction  will  focus 
on  developing  positive  motivational  tools. 

Other  positive  impacts.  While  by  no  means  a 
comprehensive  list,  other  positive  impacts  include: 
freeing  up  leader  and  staff  assets,  realistic  assess- 
ment of  TTE  recruiters,  an  end  to  holding  DEP  losses 
when  it  risks  “box,”  and  an  end  to  blanket  directives 
at  the  end  of  an  RSM  to  make  mission  box. 

Conclusion 

In  the  final  analysis.  Success  2000  is  a vehicle 
designed  to  ensure  we  evolve  and  grow  as  an  organi- 
zation and  that  we  become  more  efficient,  stream- 
lined, and  cost-effective. 

Commitment  is  the  driving  force  in  a unit.  Com- 
mitment is  giving  your  best  in  everything  you  do  for 
the  Army  and  your  soldiers.  Without  commitment, 
there  is  no  team  effort,  and  it  takes  teamwork  to  be 
successful  in  this  business.  Mission  box  recruiting 
doesn’t  make  it  happen  — it  takes  a commitment  to 
excellence,  a will  to  make  things  happen. 

Success  2000  is  a positive  course  of  action  — the 
Command’s  commitment  to  future  triumphs.  © 
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by  Dee  Register  and  Paul  Hosutt, 
Beckley  Battalion  ASlPA 


With  the  new  school  year  right  around 
the  corner,  recruiters’  thoughts  are  turning  to  se- 
niors, seniors,  and  more  seniors! 

How  to  prepare  for  the  upcoming  venture  into 
the  schools?  Let’s  look  at  some  of  our  successful  se- 
nior recruiters  and  find  out  what  they  did  to 
“make  it  happen.” 


SSG  Robert  Gricks,  Roanoke 
Recruiting  Station,  has  a unique 
style  of  recruiting  in  his  schools. 
He  wears  different  uniforms  peri- 
odically “just  to  get  everyone’s  at- 
tention.” Gricks  is  airborne 
qualified,  so  sometimes  he  wears 
jump  boots  with  the  uniform,  or 
he  will  wear  dress  blues  complete  with  all  his  med- 
als instead  of  the  ribbons.  Obviously  it  works  for 
him.  During  FY  93  he  enlisted  15  seniors  and  has 
five  seniors  so  far  for  FY  94. 

SGT  Sherman  Adkins, 
Christiansburg  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion, finds  summer  football  camp 
a good  time  to  volunteer  to  help 
the  coach  with  physical  training 
and  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  some  of  the  seniors  before 
the  school  year  actually  begins. 

He  has  also  found  that  being  seen  with  one  of 
your  DEP  members  who  has  just  graduated  pays 
big  dividends.  The  DEP  soldier  can  introduce  you 
to  his  senior  friends  during  the  summer  at  the 
local  hang  out,  the  basketball  court,  game  room  or 
swimming  pool,  making  it  easier  to  establish  rap- 
port. 


Summerville  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion Commander,  SFC  David 
Bums,  believes  that  a good  way 
to  start  the  school  year  is  to  find 
out  when  class  registration  day  is 
and  offer  to  help  the  school  coun- 
selors out  during  this  hectic  day, 
while  meeting  students  and  se- 
niors at  the  same  time. 


“It’s  easy  to  help  out  during  registration,”  said 
Bums.  “Even  if  you  only  shuffle  paper  you  get  to 


meet  the  counselors  and  they  appreciate  your 
help.” 

Burns  also  suggests  being  in  your  most  produc- 
tive schools  at  least  twice  a week,  go  to  as  many 
sporting  events  as  you  can,  and  be  sure  to  always 
wear  your  uniform. 

He. also  suggests  that  when  talking  to  potential 
applicants,  talk  to  them  like  you  would  any  per- 
son, not  like  an  applicant. 

“Don’t  hound  them,  just  be  there,”  says  Bums. 
Listed  below  are  some  additional  suggestions 
for  starting  the  school  year  off  on  the  right  foot: 

■ Use  college  days  at  the  high  school  to  your  ad- 
vantage. Many  recruiters  have  obtained  numer- 
ous leads  from  attending  this  one  event. 

■ Use  a friendly,  easy  manner  of  talking  to  se- 
niors. Forget  the  military  jargon  — talk  to 
them  on  their  level  by  using  words  they  will  un- 
derstand and  can  relate  to. 

■ Build  rapport  with  the  students  in  the  schools. 
Go  to  some  of  their  sports  events  (in  uniform). 
The  more  they  see  you  and  talk  with  you  the 
easier  it  will  be  for  them  to  feel  comfortable 
talking  to  you  about  their  future. 

■ Become  an  active  member  of  the  community 
you  live  in.  Volunteer  to  help  out  in  the  commu- 
nity, join  the  local  YMCA. 

■ Get  to  know  the  teachers  and  the  administra- 
tors. Volunteer  to  teach  some  of  their  classes. 
This  makes  it  easier  when  you  need  to  talk  to 
applicants  or  to  set  up  recruiting  displays. 

■ Use  the  JROTC  instructors  at  your  schools. 
They  are  valuable  COIs  who  have  lived  the 
Army  life  for  many  years  and  are  eager  and 
willing  to  assist  in  your  recruiting  effort.  Volun- 
teer to  teach  a class  for  them.  They  would  enjoy 
the  break  and  you  could  reap  many  benefits 
from  the  experience.  For  those  of  you  who  don’t 
feel  comfortable  speaking  in  public,  the  Beckley 
Recruiting  Battalion  has  made  slides  for  every 
station  to  use  at  their  JROTC  school. 

Although  every  recruiter  has  their  own  way  of 

working  with  their  schools,  most  all  will  agree 
that  just  being  visible  is  the  best  way  to  get 
started.  @ 
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The  Way  I See  It 


Alt  “The  Way  I See  It"  forms  received  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff  are  handled  promptly.  Those  that  are 
signed  and  include  a phone  number  will  receive  a phone  call  within  48  hours  of  receipt.  Those  with  ad- 
^ dresses  will  receive  a written  response  approximately  3 weeks  from  receipt. y 


A recruiter  writes: 

I am  a concerned  United  States  Army  Reserve 
Technical  Warrant  Officer  Recruiter  (TWOR), 
missioned  to  recruit  technical  warrant  officers  or 
potential  warrant  officer  candidates  here  in  the 
2d  Brigade  area.  My  concern  is  the  actual  num- 
bers of  warrant  officer  vacancies  out  there  in  my 
Troop  Program  Units  (TPU). 

The  situation  I keep  coming  up  against  is  the 
vacancies  that  are  showing  on  my  Unit  Manning 
Report  (UMR)  does  not  even  come  close  to  what 
actual  units  have  on  their  reports.  For  example, 

I have  enclosed  a copy  of  my  UMR,  which  is  gen- 
erated from  a Standard  Installation  Division  Per- 
sonnel System  Report  (SIDPERS)  out  of  Army 
Reserve  Personnel  Center  (ARPERCEN)  and  the 
actual  UMR  from  a TPU  recently  visited. 

As  you  should  be  able  to  see  for  yourself,  the 
biggest  problem  is  that  the  two  do  not  even  come 
close  to  one  another  as  far  as  warrant  officer  va- 
cancies are  concerned.  My  monthly,  quarterly, 
and  yearly  mission  is  generated  from  that 
SIDPERS  Report  that  is  generated  from 
ARPERCEN.  The  problem  comes  when  I try  to 
place  a warrant  officer  or  warrant  officer  candi- 
date into  one  of  these  positions,  the  TPU  says 
that  they  don’t  have  any  vacancies  and  they  are 
not  authorized  any  overstrength,  especially  in  of- 
ficer positions.  This  usually  happens  when  there 
is  a mismatch  in  the  military  occupational  spe- 
cialty (MOS)  that  my  applicant  has  to  what  the 
needs  of  the  TPU  are.  In  which  case,  a unit  com- 
mander signature  is  required. 

In  any  case,  you  have  just  spent  X amount  of 
hours  convincing  your  applicant  to  come  out  of 
the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  and  fill  a 
particular  vacancy  in  a TPU,  drive  to  wherever 
this  TPU  happens  to  be  just  to  be  told  that,  yes, 
we  would  like  to  have  this  warrant  officer,  but 
we  have  no  vacancies  to  accept  him  into.  Or  you 
have  your  applicant  fill  out  a DA  Form  465 1-R, 
Request  for  Reserve  Component  Assignment  or 
Attachment,  have  a good  match  on  the  MOS, 
then  come  to  find  out  that  once  your  applicant  re- 
ceives his/her  orders  and  reports  to  the  gaining 
TPU  he/she  is  told  that  he/she  is  in  an  assigned 
overstrength  position,  and  they  have  one  year  to 
find  themselves  a new  home  or  back  to  the  IRR. 


This  has  been  an  ongoing  problem  ever  since  I 
became  a TWOR  back  in  July  1989  when  there 
was  only  five  of  us  that  traveled  around  the  coun- 
try doing  this  same  job.  It  has  always  been  told  to 
me  that  this  is  something  that  needed  to  be  fixed 
between  the  parties,  i.e.  TPU,  ARCOM/GOCOM, 
ARPERCEN.  To  this  day  this  problem  still  exists 
and  each  one  will  blame  the  other  for  the  prob- 
lems. 

Now  that  I am  once  again  under  the  numbers, 
which  are  ever  increasing,  it  makes  sense  to  me 
that  this  problem  not  only  be  looked  at,  but  fixed. 
As  I stated  earlier,  my  mission  numbers  are  gen- 
erated from  this  ARPERCEN  report  and  if  I use 
it  as  it  is  intended  to  be  used  we  could  end  up  in  a 
revolving  door  effect;  or  if  I check  every  single 
time  I show  a vacancy  I could  end  up  with  a great 
shortfall  by  the  end  of  any  given  quarter  or  yearly 
mission.  This  would  mean  failure  on  my  part  and 
I have  never  failed  a mission  since  I started  re- 
cruiting in  1985  and  I don’t  want  to  start  now. 

Any  help  or  guidance  you  can  give  me  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Chief  of  Staff  responds: 

We  appreciate  your  concerns  regarding  the  US 
Army  Reserve  (USAR)  Technical  Warrant  Officer 
(TWOR)  mission.  The  current  methodology  used 
to  spread  the  USAR  TWOR  mission  is  undergoing 
modification  between  Program  Analysis  and  Eval- 
uation Directorate  and  Reserve  Affairs  Director- 
ate. The  most  critical  inhibitor  to  USAR  TWOR 
mission  accomplishment  is  poor  accounting  and 
management  of  troop  program  unit  (TPU)  vacan- 
cies (Standard  Installation  Division  Personnel 
System  input)  at  the  unit/Major  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve Command  (MUSARC)  level.  Missioning 
methodology  and  missioning  models  will  not  com- 
pensate for  these  problems. 

Unit  vacancies  are  validated  by  the  USAR 
TWOR  Branch,  HQ  USAREC,  upon  receipt  of  a 
candidate  application  or  Request  for  Reserve 
Component  Assignment,  DA  Form  4651-R.  The 
USAR  TWOR  overstrength  in  TPUs  are  coordi- 
nated with  US  Army  Reserve  Command  on  a case- 
by-case  basis;  not  all  TPUs  are  authorized 
overstrength. 

Warrant  officers  from  the  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve (IRR)  are  recruited  to  fill  vacancies  within 
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their  primary/secondary  MOS. 
Not  only  is  the  signature  of 
the  commander  required  on 
mismatched  MOS,  but  the 
ARPERCEN  must  validate 
that  the  MUSARC  will  pay  for 
reclassification.  ARPERCEN 
will  not  assign  an  aviation 
warrant  officer  to  a non-avia- 
tion MOS,  due  to  the  cost  in- 
curred in  training  an  aviator. 

The  HQ,  USAREC  TWOR 
mission  is  for  the  following  cat- 
egories: application  packets 
targeted  to  imit  vacancies  (by 
MOS)  excluding  Aviation, 
Judge  Adjutant  General,  and 
Army  Medical  Department 
Warrant  Officer,  IRR  to  Indi- 
vidual Mobilization  Au- 
gmentee  positions.  Prior  to 
visiting  a TPU  within  your 
area,  have  the  battalion  opera- 
tions noncommissioned  officer 
run  a copy  of  the  unit  vacancy 
report  from  Recruit  Quota  Sys- 
tem. This  document  will  assist 
you  in  recruiting  for  known  va- 
cancies and  will  eliminate  un- 
necessary visits  to  units. 

A recruiter  writes: 

The  way  I see  it  as  a TTE  re- 
cruiter, for  analysis  of  true  re- 
cruiting ability  all  the  TTE 
recruiters  should  have  a work 
analysis  done  or  included  in 
their  TTE  book.  I have  been 
on  recruiting  as  of  this  day 
101  days.  According  to  my  sta- 
tion commander  I am  300  per- 
cent year  to  date.  The  RT 
from  our  battalion  came  over 
to  work  with  me.  He  did  a 
work  analysis  of  my  past  per- 
formance. What  he  stated  was 
shocking  to  me.  He  stated  ac- 
cording to  my  planning  guide 


that  he  did  not  know  how  I put 
9 out  of  the  12  people  I had  in 
the  Army. 

It  was  very  simple.  The  area 
I took  over  was  very  productive 
for  the  former  recruiter,  and  I 
continued  to  work  the  people 
he  had  started.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  Reserve  recruiter 
would  use  my  LRLs  and  some- 
times the  people  he  talked  to 
were  not  interested  in  the 
USAR,  so  I would  talk  to  them 
about  the  RA  and  there  you 
have  it. 

My  opinion  is  this  — if  a 
work  analysis  identifies  prob- 
lem areas  for  recruiters  then  it 
should  be  a mandatory  thing 
done  for  the  TTE  recruiters,  be- 
cause if  what  you  write  deter- 
mines your  success  as  a 
recruiter  then  TTE  recruiters 
need  all  the  true  evaluations 
possible  to  help  them  succeed 
outside  our  MOS.  In  my  opin- 
ion, a work  analysis  would  be  a 
great  determination  in  deciding 
if  converting  to  a OOR  is  a wise 
decision,  because  out  here  if 
you  fail  to  plan  then  you  may 
as  well  plan  to  fail!  Is  that  apa- 
thy I don’t  think  so,  it’s  just  my 
opinion. 

Chief  of  Staff  responds: 

You  are  right,  all  recruiters 
should  have  this  analysis  infor- 
mation available  to  assist  them 
in  identifying  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  By  identifying 
shortfalls  in  new  recruiters’ 
prospecting,  we  as  leaders  can 
assist  new  recruiters  by  devel- 
oping a training  plan  to  sup- 
port their  individual  needs. 

Your  senior  trainer  is  exercis- 
ing great  initiative  by  im- 


plementing local  policy  to  sup- 
port requirements  stated  in 
USAREC  Regulation  350-7, 
Recruiting  Station  Production 
Management  System.  His  abil- 
ities as  a trainer,  coupled  with 
his  obvious  experience  as  a for- 
mer station  commander,  will 
benefit  all  the  recruiters 
within  your  battalion. 

Your  concern  to  assess  TTE 
recruiters  early  and  often  to 
track  their  success  is  a valid 
concern.  The  new  USAREC 
Pamphlet  350-2,  Recruiter 
Transition  Training  and  Eval- 
uation Handbook,  will  be  re- 
leased soon  and  addresses  this 
issue.  This  new  USAREC  Pam- 
phlet 350-2  deals  primarily 
with  the  basic  sales  skills  re- 
quired to  generate  appoint- 
ments and  sell  applicants 
through  the  sales  cycle.  These 
assessments  are  a part  of  your 
solution.  However,  the  key  to 
success  in  training  new  re- 
cruiters is  still  aggressive, 
hands-on,  performance  ori- 
ented training. 

Becoming  a OOR  is  both  a 
professional  and  personal  com- 
mitment, which  should  be 
made  only  after  careful  consid- 
eration. Evaluating  basic  pros- 
pecting requirements  is  just  a 
part  of  the  job.  All  OORs 
should  be  highly  motivated 
self-starters,  possessing  the 
leadership  skills  to  consis- 
tently accomplish  the  mission. 
In  addition,  OORs  must  share 
their  experience  and  adminis- 
trative knowledge  with  fellow 
noncommissioned  officers  and 
continuously  ensure  that  re- 
cruiter sales  skills  are  taught 
at  all  levels. 


/*•  ^ : 

How  do  you  see  it?  Send  your  comments  on  the 

^ form  on  page  21.  
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The  Way  I See  It 


Vision  impiies  change.  Change  is  upon  us. 
We  are  better  off  to  participate  in  change  and  to 
help  shape  it  than  to  be  dragged  along  by  change. 
You  can  help  shape  the  future  and  make  it  better. 
You  know  your  job  better  than  anyone.  What  are 
your  ideas  for  improving  operations?  Share  them 
on  the  space  below  and  mail  this  according  to  the 
instructions  on  the  back  of  this  form,  postage  free. 


Please  be  as  detailed  as  possible  when  citing 
examples  for  improvement.  Recruiters,  support 
staff,  and  family  members  are  encouraged  to  use 
this  space  to  voice  ideas  and  concerns.  If  you 
desire  a direct  response  to  your  comments  or 
suggestions,  please  include  your  name  and 
address.  Names  are  not  required. 


Teamwork:  Working  together  as  a team,  we 
can  accomplish  more  than  working  as  individuals. 
Share  your  vision  for  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Army 


Recruiting  Command.  All  forms  are  mailed  to  and 
received  directly  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff, 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


HQ  USAREC  Fm  1825, 1 Jan  91 
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Lifting  the  cloud 

— What’s  happening  with  DEP/COI  funding? 


by  Vemetta  Graham,  RJ  staff 


There’s  been  so  much  talk  about 

how  to  spend  or  not  to  spend  money,  who  can 
eat  and  who  can’t,  and  it  all  changes  as  quickly 
as  the  weather.  Hopefully,  soon  light  will  shine 
through  the  dim  clouds. 

Once  upon  a time  it  was  written  in  USAREC 
Regulation  1-18  that  meals  were  to  be  provided 
to  DEP  members  and  their  spouses  with  Opera- 
tions and  Maintenance  Army  (OMA)  funds.  Any 
military  members  required  to  attend  a DEP 
function  were  furnished  a meal,  snack,  or  re- 
freshments at  no  cost  to  the  member.  If  the  mili- 
tary spouse/guest  was  present,  the  meal  for 
he/she  was  also  to  be  at  government  expense. 
This  directive  was  born  from  Army  Regulation 
601-2  and  had  grown  to  become  a fundamental 
USAREC  policy  for  more  than  10  years. 

Then  one  day  The  General  Counsel  reviewed 
AR  601-2  and  realized  it  was  incorrect. 

USAREC  was  told  to  cease  and  desist  their 
practices.  “Under  no  circumstances  will  Opera- 
tions and  Maintenance  Army  (OMA)  appropria- 
tions be  used  to  purchase  food  or  beverages  for 
DoD  civilians,  members  of  the  military,  or  their 
spouses.  This  includes  members  of  the  US 
Army  Delayed  Entry  Program  or  Delayed  Train- 
ing Program,  under  the  provisions  of  AR  601- 
2,”  thundered  the  General  Counsel. 


What  was  USAREC  to  do?  DEP  functions 
help  to  reinforce  an  applicant’s  enlistment  deci- 
sion. The  functions  help  recruiters  obtain  refer- 
rals from  DEP  members  and  their  guests.  It 
enables  recruiters  to  meet  prospects  and  dis- 
cuss Army  opportunities  and  interest  them  in 
enlistment.  It  enables  prospects  to  meet  recent 
applicants  to  learn  why  others  made  their  en- 
listment decision.  But  most  importantly,  the 
DEP  function  maintains  the  applicant’s  interest 
in  the  Army  and  helps  ensure  the  applicant 
ships  as  scheduled  to  basic  training. 


“The  small  enticement  of  food  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  DEP  events  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  recruiting  and  training  missions,” 
said  CPT  Scott  E.  Handley  of  the  USAREC 
Staff  Judge  Advocate. 


“Without  meals  at  DEP  functions  it  puts  re- 
cruiters at  a disadvantage  and  places  an  addi- 
tional obstacle  in  their  way,”  said  Diane  Skulas 
of  USAREC’s  Advertising  and  Public  Affairs. 

Everyone  began  to  frantically  scramble  to 
come  up  with  new  ideas  to  replace  refresh- 
ments, but  to  no  avail.  HQ  USAREC  began  to 
arm  themselves  with  legal  words,  wisdom,  and 
the  already  set  precedent  to  defend  USAREC’s 
practices  at  DEP  functions. 

Then  words  of  wisdom  showered  down  from 
DA.  Within  the  context  of  an  intensive  recruit- 
ing campaign  a recruiter  would  be  authorized 
reimbursement  for  DEP  members’  meals  or 
snacks  as  prospective  recruits. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  integrity  of  our  re- 
cruiting efforts  is  not  hindered  by  rescinding  a 
policy  that  has  been  institutionalized  over  the 
past  14  years,  the  DEP/COI  funding  issues  will 
be  reviewed  through  appropriate  channels. 

While  they  are  being  resolved,  DA  will  continue 
to  support  recruiters’  efforts  in  the  manner 
they  are  accustomed. 

So  recruiters  carry  on,  business  almost  as 
usual,  able  to  conduct  functions  and  provide 
meals  and  beverages  with  OMA  funds  for  DEP 
members  and  their  guests  only  (not  DTP).  Cen- 
ter of  influence  (COD  events  continue,  meals 
and  beverages  for  guests  provided  at  govern- 
ment expense;  however,  military  and  DoD  civil- 
ians must  pay  for  their  meals  or  not  eat.  The 
dark  cloud  with  a small  ray  of  sunlight  still 
looms. 

There  is  no  statute  to  govern  feeding  DEP 
members  at  functions  at  government  expense. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  is  concerned  and 
they  are  working  toward  a satisfactory  solution 
for  all.  HQ  USAREC’s  Staff  Judge  Advocate  con- 
tinues to  fight  the  war  of  words  and  semantics, 
but  it  looks  like  only  an  act  of  Congress  will  lift 
this  haze. 

Unfortunately,  legislative  change  governing 
recruiting  activities  will  take  some  time.  But 
USAREC  hopes  to  lift  this  potentially  ominous 
cloud  one  day.  @ 
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story  and  photo  by  Charlotte  Ward, 
Phoenix  Battalion  A&2.PA 

Invitations  accepted,  canceled, 

more  invitations,  more  acceptances.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  as  if  the  planned  educator  tour  to  Fort 
Lewis  would  never  get  off  the  ground.  However, 
on  a cloudy  Tuesday  morning  10  high  school  coun- 
selors, principals,  and  teachers  from  Phoenix  Bat- 
talion and  eight  from  Salt  Lake  City  Battalion 
arrived  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  They  were  there  to  see 
what  Fort  Lewis  had  to  offer  soldiers. 

An  Army  bus  picked  them  up  at  the  airport  and 
delivered  them  to  the  hotel  and  then  to  Fort 
Lewis.  Ms.  Kathleen  Connolly  was  the  Education 
Services  Officer  in  charge  of  the  tour.  She  and 
CPT  Chip  Guggemos,  DPCA  had  planned  a busy 
and  information  packed  tour. 

The  first  stop  was  I Corps  Headquarters  where 
COL  Alfred  G.  Isaac,  garrison  commander  talked 
to  the  group  about  the  history  and  mission  of  the 
post. 

An  early  start  the  next  morning  saw  the  educa- 
tors and  escorts  on  the  way  to 
Madigan  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter. The  educators  were  most 
impressed  by  the  robotic  sys- 
tem used  to  send  and  receive 
information  and  supplies  to 
all  parts  of  the  hospital. 

Sharon  Ayala,  Madigan  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Specialist,  led  edu- 
cators to  the  Medical  Mall, 
the  Intensive  Care  area,  the 
Emergency  Room,  Radiology 
and  the  Inpatient  Tower. 

From  the  hospital,  the  edu- 
cators went  to  the  Fort  Lewis 
Museum,  which  featured 
memorabilia  from  the  World 
Wars,  9th  Infantry  Division, 
and  Army  exhibits.  They  later 
visited  the  525th  Replace- 
ment Company  dining  facility. 

Members  of  the  704th  Mili- 
tary Police  Battalion  provided 
a working  dog  (K-9)  demon- 
stration featuring  both  law  en- 
forcement activities  and  pro- 


tective services. 

The  educators  went  to  the  Education 
Center  where  they  visited  classrooms 
and  learned  about  the  various  college 
courses  available  for  soldiers  both  dur- 
ing and  after  their  military  service.  The 
day  ended  with  a fire  support  coordina- 
tion demonstration  at  the  2/8  Field  Artil- 
lery unit. 

The  educators  continued  the  next 
morning  with  a tour  of  the  176th  Signal 
Company  barracks.  They  looked  at  several  rooms 
occupied  by  single  soldiers  and  received  a briefing 
about  the  barracks  — who  was  eligible,  what  rules 
were  required,  inspection  procedures  — and  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  educators  were  answered. 

They  were  then  taken  to  the  176th’s  drill  train- 
ing where  they  watched  soldiers  set  up  a radio  sig- 
nal tower  and  also  field  rescue/first  aid  training. 
Before  lunch  they  visited  the  motor  pool  and  saw 
a variety  of  Army  vehicles  available  for  use  and 
also  being  serviced.  In  one  area  a female  soldier 
was  performing  maintenance  on  a HMMWV,  show- 
ing that  non-traditional  jobs  were  available  and  ac- 
tually done  by  women  soldiers. 

The  educators  from  Phoenix,  Tempe,  Tucson, 
New  Mexico,  and  Las  Vegas  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  the  various  pictures  of  Army  life 
and  work.  They  expressed  their  opinions  that  mili- 
tary service,  especially  the  Army,  was  a likely  al- 
ternative for  today’s  young  person. 


Military  police  talk  with  the  educators  following  a K-9  demo.  Of  particular  in- 
terest was  the  protective  clothing  worn  during  the  demo. 
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— Educators  on  tour  learn  Army 

by  Jo  Adail  Stephenson,  Albany  Bn  A81PA 


Albany  and  Syracuse  Battalions’  area 
educators  recently  viewed  an  Army  installation 
not  unlike  what  is  portrayed  in  the  new  movie  “Re- 
naissance Man”  when  they  recently  visited  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  Thirteen  from  Albany  Battalion  and 
11  from  Syracuse  Battalion  went  on  the  annual 
three-and-a-half  day  educator  tour. 

A special  highlight  of  the  tour  was  when  most  of 
the  educators  took  the  opportunity  to  hurl  them- 
selves off  a 45-foot  jump  tower.  Other  activities  in- 
cluded briefings  from  the  18th  Airborne  Corps  and 
from  the  Special  Warfare  Center  and  witnessing  a 
battalion  parachute  drop  and  free-fall  simulator 
demonstration. 


The  group  also  received  a Special  Forces  (SF) 
briefing  and  reviewed  an  SF  A-team  equipment 
layout.  Of  particular  interest  was  the  communica- 
tion specialist,  who  demonstrated  his  satellite  com- 
munication equipment  and  capabilities. 

Designed  to  give  an  up-close  and  personal  view 
of  an  Army  installation,  the  tour  allowed  educa- 
tors to  interact  with  soldiers  when  they  ate  lunch 
twice  with  troops  and  visited  a combat  engineer 
company  billets. 

Most  of  the  educators  had  had  little  or  no  experi- 
ence with  the  military  services.  Some  educators  in- 
dicated that  their  attitude  about  the  military  had 
changed  and  was  more  positive  due  to  the  tour, 
said  Albany  Battalion  Education  Services  Special- 
ist Kenneth  Swaim. 


“I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the  Army,” 
said  Ronald  Danforth,  associate  in  Educational  In- 
formation Services,  New  York  State,  Education  De- 
partment. 

After  returning  from  the  tour,  Danforth  said  he 
talked  with  his  nephew  who’s  in  college  about  the 
Army  and  what  it  could  offer  him. 

“I  would  not  have  done  that  before  the  tour,” 
Danforth  added. 

Another  important  part  of  the  tour  included  a 
visit  to  the  education  center  where  the  educators 
received  briefings  on  the  various  education  pro- 
grams available  to  soldiers.  The  group  also  had 
dinner  with  the  1st  ROTC  Region  commanding 
general  who  briefed  them  on  JROTC  programs. 

Educator  tours  give  educators  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  Army  — the  training  and  how  soldiers 
live  and  their  lifestyle,  according  to  Swaim. 

“But  more  importantly,  it  allows  educators  to  as- 
sociate with  young  soldiers  who  have  just  gradua- 
ted from  high  school  and  who  now  have  a sense  of 


purpose  and  pride  in  what  they  did.  The 
attitude,  self-confidence  and  esprit-de-corps  dis- 
played by  the  soldiers  impressed  educators 
more  than  anything  else,”  Swaim.  said. 

“I  had  no  idea  what  to  expect,”  said  Susan 
Gately,  director  of  Experience-Based  Education, 
Quinsigamond  Community  College,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

“In  the  past,  I didn’t  give  much  thought  of  the 
military  as  a choice.  . . what  would  intrigue  a per- 
son to  go  into  the  military,”  Gately  explained. 

She  changed  her  mind  as  a result  of  the  tour. 
“The  Army  is  and  should  be  a choice,”  she  said. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  the  educators  see  first- 
hand what  the  Army  is  all  about  and  the  quality 
men  and  women  we  recruit  as  soldiers.  It  also  dis- 
plays to  educators  what  the  Army  gives  back  to  so- 
ciety — individuals  who  are  assets  because  they 
possess  the  skills  to  make  them  successful  in  work 
and  in  their  communities,”  summarized  Albany 
Battalion  commander,  LTC  John  Van  Dyke.  ^ 


What  the  regulation  says 

According  to  USAREC  Regulation  601-81, 
Educator/Centers  of  Influence  Tour  Pro- 
gram, educator  tours  are  designed  to  be 
professionally  enriching  experiences  for  in- 
fluencers.  The  participants  will  become  in- 
formed supporters  who  can  publicize  and 
promote  Army  opportunities  with  stu- 
dents, graduates,  and  other  educators. 

The  purpose  of  tours  is  to  support  the  re- 
cruiting force  by  improving  recruiter  ac- 
cess to  the  primary  and  secondary 
markets.  The  tour  program  should  provide 
tours  of  Army  installations  and  activities 
for  educators  to  improve  knowledge  of 
Army  opportunities.  Another  objective  of 
educator  tours  is  to  request  support  for  im- 
proving access  to  schools,  arranging  avail- 
ability of  directory  information, 
administering  the  ASVAB,  relaying  infor- 
mation to  counselors  and  graduating  stu- 
dents, and  referring  potential  prospects  to 
the  local  Army  recruiter. 
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Station  destroyed 

by  Carol  Gaskill,  Santa  Ana  Bn 
A&PA 

■ No  one  was  injured,  but  the 
fire  gutted  the  offices  at  the  Ba- 
kersfield South  (Calif.)  Recruit- 
ing Station  early  one  Sunday 
morning  in  May.  The  fire  de- 
stroyed almost  all  the  buildings 
in  the  complex,  including  offices 
occupied  by  all  the  services. 

Fire  investigators  said  the 
cause  of  the  fire  was  suspicious, 
because  someone  had  scratched 
profanities  on  the  hoods  of  two 
government  cars  parked  near  the 
multi -service  military  recruiting 
offices. 

As  SSG  Thomas  Elston  stood 
in  front  of  the  smoldering  skele- 
ton that  was  once  his  office,  he 
tried  hard  to  accept  that  the  fire 
had  devoured  his  medical  re- 
cords, trophies,  and  a photo 
album.  They  were  all  irreplace- 
able. 

But  as  he  scanned  the  black- 
ened rubble,  Elston  spotted  some- 
thing he  couldn’t  abandon  — a 
charred  US  flag. 

“We  have  to  properly  dispose 
of  it,”  Elston  said,  as  he 

Out  of  the  rubble, 

SSG  Thomas 
Elston  retrieves  the 
remains  of  an 

American  flag  for 

proper  disposal. 

(Photo  by  James 
Riley) 


smoothed  out  the  tattered  flag’s 
wrinkles. 

The  losses  hit  so  hard,  the  re- 
cruiters considered  it  a major  vic- 
tory when  someone  recovered  a 
set  of  charred  car  keys  that  were 
hooked  to  a binder  and  locked  in- 
side a file  cabinet. 

Some  recruiters  kept  on  their 
desks  the  types  of  things  every- 
one takes  to  the  office:  trophies, 
photo  albums,  snapshots  of  the 
family.  Just  trinkets,  but  memo- 
ries were  tied  to  those  items,  and 
that  made  them  more  than  trin- 
kets. 

“They  are  stuff  we  could  show 
to  our  kids  to  show  them  what 
they  can  do,”  said  SGT  Brian  Es- 
trada. He  had  lost  a piece  of  the 
Berlin  Wall. 

Although  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands dollars  in  office  supplies 
were  destroyed,  important  mili- 
tary records  are  safe,  according 
to  SFC  James  Riley.  “The  mili- 
tary records  of  people  who  re- 
cently joined  are  stored  at  the 
MEPS.  The  fire  destroyed  only 
forms  filled  out  by  people  who 
wanted  information  about  join- 
ing.” 

‘We’ll  just  have  to  relocate  and 
start  from  scratch,”  said  Riley. 


LTC  Donna  Kenley 


Dallas’  Good 
Samaritan 

by  Bobbie  Galford,  Dallas  Bn 
A&PA 

■ LTC  Donna  Kenley,  Dallas 
Battalion  commander,  was  at- 
tending a Dallas  Military  Ball 
when  a man  seated  at  her  table 
began  gasping  for  air. 

“At  first  I thought  he  was  hav- 
ing a heart  attack,”  Kenley  said. 
“He  was  struggling  to  breath, 
and  was  clutching  his  chest.  He 
stood  up  and  I realized  he  was 
choking.” 

Although  the  there  were  oth- 
ers sitting  at  the  table,  Kenley 
initially  responded  to  the  victim. 
She  moved  behind  the  victim 
and  begin  the  Heimlich  Maneu- 
ver. After  several  thrusts  to  the 
victim’s  abdomen,  the  obstruc- 
tion in  his  airway  became  dis- 
lodged , and  he  began  breathing 
normally  again. 

“I  had  never  done  anything 
like  this  before,”  Kenley  said.  “I 
didn’t  think  about  it  at  the  time. 

I saw  he  was  choking  and  just 
did  what  I had  to  do.” 

Dallas  soldiers  work  hard  and 
learn  the  techniques  required  to 
be  good  recruiters.  Being  a good 
Samaritan  just  seems  to  come 
with  the  territory. 
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Belarussians 
learn  recruiting 

by  Marsha  Hogan,  Nashville 
Battalion  A&PA 

■ Change  - a fact  Army  recruit- 
ers expect  and  deal  with  every 
day.  But,  it’s  change  on  quite  a 
different  scale  when  a Belaruss- 
ian general  and  three  officers 
visit  your  Army  station  . 

On  April  26,  MG  Mikhail  I. 
Kaurin,  COL  \ladimir  M. 
Stepanenko,  COL  Yevegenly  A. 
Bel’dyaev,  LTC  Vitaliy  V. 
Klochko  arrived  at  the  Radcliff 
(Ky.)  Recruiting  Station  to  dis- 
cover how  recruiters  do  busi- 
ness. BG  Rip  Roper,  deputy 
commander,  HQ  USAREC,  and 
interpreter  Dr.  Joseph  Mozur  ac- 
companied the  visitors. 

This  visit  was  part  of  the  US 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Army-to- 
Army  Program,  which  seeks  im- 
proved cooperation  and 
communication  between  the  US 
Army  and  armies  of  other  coun- 
tries. Last  November  Roper  was 
a member  of  a team  visiting 
Belarus  and  Ukraine,  according 
to  ILT  Dave  Willis,  Roper’s  aide. 

“During  that  trip,  Roper  in- 
vited them  here  and  they  ac- 


cepted the  invitation,”  Willis 
said.  “They’re  interested  in  how 
to  transition  from  a conscript  to 
a volunteer  system  (of  military 
service)  and  America  is  one  of 
the  few  governments  in  the 
world  with  an  all-volunteer 
force.” 

SSG  Elvin  P.  Moss,  Radcliff 
station  commander,  briefed  the 
Belarussian  officers  on  the  re- 
cruiting process.  SSG  Stephen 
McAnally  and  Larry  H.  Wimpee, 
Radcliff  station  recruiters, 
helped  answer  questions. 

“They  asked  lots  of  questions 
about  what  influences  young  peo- 
ple, why  they  enlist,  and  the  pay 
rates,”  Moss  said.  “We  showed 
them  the  sales  presentation  on 
the  JOINS  and  basically  took 
them  through  what  we  do  up  to 
going  to  the  MEPS. 

“They  also  asked  if  we  were 
married  and  if  our  families  were 
with  us,  so  we  showed  them  our 
family  pictures.” 

“Before  leaving  the  station, 
Kaurin  presented  Moss  with  a 
medal  of  excellence  and  McAn- 
ally with  a medal  for  fitness. 

The  Belarussian  delegation 
also  received  a briefing  at 
USAREC,  toured  the  Louisville 
MEPS,  watched  Marines  fire 


tanks  on  an  Army  range,  and 
talked  with  ROTC  instructors 
and  cadets  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

The  visitors  appeared  im- 
pressed with  the  cooperation 
among  the  sister  services  at  the 
MEPS  and  at  the  range,  accord- 
ing to  Willis.  They  were  also  im- 
pressed with  the  quality  and 
caliber  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky ROTC  cadets  and  the 
young  people  who  enlist  in  the 
Army,  Willis  said. 

Based  on  their  comments,  the 
Belarussians  viewed  it  as  a trib- 
ute to  the  US  Army  that  with  all 
the  opportunities  available  in 
America,  young  people  of  this  cal- 
iber choose  the  Army,  he  added. 

“They  found  our  recruiting 
methods  impressive  and  came 
away  with  the  feeling  there  were 
opportunities,  many  things  they 
would  like  to  do,”  Willis  ex- 
plained, “but  a very  real  concern 
for  them  is  how  to  resource  this 
transition  to  an  all-volunteer  ser- 
vice.” 

And,  always  good  to  hear,  Wil- 
lis said  the  Belarussian  general 
expressed  admiration  for  the  pro- 
fessionalism and  dedication  of 
the  US  Army  recruiters  and  the 
NCO  Corps. 


SSG  Elvin  P.  Moss  uses  a map 
to  show  the  Belarussian  visi- 
tors and  USAREC  Deputy  Com- 
mander BG  Robert  Roper  the 
Radcliff  station’s  recruiting 
area.  (Photo  by  Stephen 
McAnally) 
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Military  honored  in 
New  Orleans 


Mayor  Marc  H.  Morial  is  greeted  by  LTC  Polmateer  at  the  battalion’s 
Medal  of  Honor  exhibit.  (Photo  by  Pam  Miller) 


by  Vickie  Martinson,  New 
Orleans  Battalion  A&PA 

■ “Hooah!”  said  LTC  Thomas  L. 
Polmateer,  commander,  New  Or- 
leans Battalion,  when  he  saw  the 
command’s  Medal  of  Honor  ex- 
hibit, at  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Commerce’s  (FNBC)  Military 
Appreciation  Day  celebration  in 
May. 

The  New  Orleans  Battalion 
and  members  of  the  Mayor’s  Mili- 
tary Advisory  Committee,  which 
consists  of  representatives  from 
the  major  military  commands  in 
New  Orleans,  accepted  an  invita- 
tion by  the  FNBC  group,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  city’s  first  Military 
Appreciation  Day,  commemorat- 
ing Memorial  Day. 

New  Orleans’  Mayor,  Marc  H. 
Morial,  city  dignitaries  and  local 
media,  gathered  to  recognize  the 
primary  command  groups  be- 
cause of  their  economic  impact 
on  the  city. 

“It  is  an  an  honor  to  recognize 
the  military  in  our  city  because 
of  the  jobs  they  have  created. 

The  military  are  one  of  the  eco- 
nomic cornerstones  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  Therefore,  I am  de- 
claring this  day.  Military  Appre- 
ciation Day,”  Morial  said. 

“Next  to  tourism,  the  military 
brings  as  much,  if  not  more 
money  into  the  city,”  said  Peggy 
Wilson,  city  councilwoman. 

After  the  guest  speakers,  the 
mayor  went  to  the  displays  and 
talked  to  each  exhibitor.  Army  re- 
cruiting was  the  city’s  only  Army 
representation  that  day.  The 
mayor  was  met  by  Polmateer 
and  OPT  Michael  Bell  of  the 
New  Orleans  Company. 

“It  was  an  honor  to  be  acknowl- 
edged by  our  community  lead- 
ers,” said  Polmateer  after  the 
event.  “And  it  was  a privilege  to 
be  representative  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  the  greater  New 
Orleans  area. 


D-Day  and  DEP 
members 

Story  and  photo  by 
Jim  Russell,  Philadelphia  Bn 
A&PA 

■ US  Senator  Harris  Wofford  of 
Pennsylvania  celebrated  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  enlist- 
ment into  the  Army  by  doing  it 
all  over  again. 

On  May  9,  1994,  exactly  50 
years  later,  LTC  Jose  G.  Ven- 
tura Jr.,  the  Philadelphia  Bat- 
talion commander, 
administered  the  oath  to 
Wofford  in  a reenactment  of  his 
enlistment  into  the  Army  Air 
Corps  during  World  War  II.  The 
senator  also  completed  a walk- 


ing tour  of  the  Philadelphia 
MEPS. 

After  his  tour  and  the  reenact- 
ment of  his  enlistment,  Wofford 
sat  down  with  DEP  members  of 
Philadelphia’s  Metro  Company 
to  encourage  the  young  people 
and  share  some  of  his  Army  ex- 
periences with  them.  He  spoke 
highly  of  his  Army  days. 

“It’s  a very  warm  memory,”  he 
said.  Further,  he  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  total  Army  ex- 
perience is  enhanced  by  the 
number  of  “different  people  you 
meet.” 

Wofford  also  spoke  of  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  offered  by 
the  Army,  both  on  active  duty 
and  the  GI  Bill  for  veterans’ 
post-service  training. 

US  Senator,  Har- 
ris Wofford  of 
Pennsylvannia 
shows  a photo 
of  himself  taken 
50  years  ago 
when  he  joined 
the  Army. 
Phildelphia  Bat- 
talion SGM 
Jesse  Johnson 
looks  on. 
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SSG  James  Lapsley,  SSG  Richard  and  Mrs.  Dunlap,  SFC  Roger  and  Mrs.  Fuller,  Mrs.  and  SFC  Michael  Schwilke,  Mrs.  and  SFC 
William  Jewsbury,  and  LTC  John  Tarr  surround  GEN  McCaffrey  with  Evergreen  hospitality  at  Seattle  Battalion’s  Ring  Cere- 
mony. (Photo  by  Bill  Pearce) 


A special  general 
visit 

by  Katy  Lindh-Wilson,  Seattle 
Bn A&PA 

■ The  presentation  of  Recruiter 
Rings  is  by  definition  a special  oc- 
casion. Those  who  earn  a ring 
are  successful  warriors  on  an 
ever-shifting  battlefield.  We’re 
proud  of  them.  We  like  to  show 
them  off  and  we  want  the  best 
for  them. 

The  presence  of  GEN  Barry  R. 
McCaffrey,  commander  in  Chief 
of  US  Southern  Command,  at  Se- 
attle Battalion’s  Ring  Ceremony 
provided  just  that  for  our  newest 
Ring  Recruiters,  SFC  William 
Jewsbury,  Opportunity  Recruit- 
ing Station,  SFC  Michael 
Schwilke,  Port  Angeles  Recruit- 
ing Station,  SFC  Roger  Fuller, 
Puyallup  Recruiting  Station, 

SSG  Richard  Dunlap,  Lakewood 
Recruiting  Station,  and  SSG 
James  Lapsley,  Moses  Lake  Re- 
cruiting Station. 

We  awaited  GEN  McCaffrey’s 
arrival,  we  were  prepared  to  be  a 
little  awe-stricken  by  this  bona 


fide  Army  celebrity.  We  were 
about  to  meet  an  individual 
whose  career  spans  seven  foreign 
countries,  four  combat  tours,  aca- 
demic experiences  ranging  from 
West  Point  to  Harvard,  assign- 
ments as  diverse  as  NATO,  West 
Point  faculty,  command  of  the 
24th  Infantry  Division  in  Desert 
Storm  and  service  on  the  Joint 
Staff  as  Director  for  Strategic 
Plans  and  Policy,  as  well  as  deco- 
rations including  two  Distin- 
guished Service  Crosses,  two 
Silver  Stars,  four  Bronze  Stars 
and  three  Purple  Hearts. 

When  he  entered  the  hall, 
flanked  by  his  aide,  LTC  Lauer, 
and  Seattle  Battalion  com- 
mander, LTC  John  Tarr,  we  rose 
as  one.  There  was  silence  as  he 
strode  up  the  center  aisle.  Then 
we  heard  GEN  McCaffrey 
chuckle,  ‘Wou  know  you’re  getting 
old  when  the  ladies  stand  up  too.” 

We  sat.  And  for  the  next  hour 
we  were  treated  to  the  apogee  of 
Ring  presentations. 

GEN  McCaffrey  opened  with 
an  appreciative  greeting  to  our 
recruiters’  spouses  and  children, 
reminding  them  that  “we  enlist 
soldiers,  but  we  reenlist  families!” 


He  went  on  to  recount  the  changes 
in  the  Army  and  in  recruiting 
since  the  draft  days,  through  the 
discovery  phase  of  the  early  all-vol- 
unteer period,  into  the  late  ’70s 
and  early  ’80s  when  it  became 
clear  that  “quality  attracts  qual- 
ity.” 

With  the  day-to-day  intensity  of 
our  mission,  we  tend  to  fixate  on 
the  trees  and  need  to  be  reintro- 
duced, periodically,  to  the  forest. 
GEN  McCaffrey’s  remarks  did  this 
in  a way  that  made  it  clear  to  all 
present  how  we  fit  into  the  Army’s 
national  and  world  pictures. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony, 
GEN  McCaffrey  delayed  his  depar- 
ture not  only  to  talk  with  honored 
guest  MG  (Ret.)  Cherberg,  but  also 
to  speak  individually  with  nearly 
every  attendee. 

Our  time  with  this  remarkable 
friend  of  recruiting  was  a one-of-a- 
kind  experience.  He  charmed  and 
challenged  us,  using  his  global  per- 
spective to  underscore  the  mortal 
urgency  of  our  mission.  And  he  left 
us  with  this  tribute  to  our  Ring  re- 
cipients and  to  all  recruiters: 
“Thank  you  . . . not  only  for  what 
you’ve  done,  but  what  you  stand 
for  and  what  you  are!” 
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1.  The  month  your  high  school  program  formally 
begins  is: 

A.  September 

B.  August 

C.  July 

D.  When  you  arrive  at  your  station 

2.  At  a minimum,  what  documentation  is  re- 
quired in  the  high  school  folder  each  time  you 
visit  the  school? 

A.  What  you  did 

B.  Who  you  talked  to 

C.  Date  and  time  you  were  there 

D.  All  the  above 

3.  What  percent  of  the  junior  class  list  must  be 
constructed  by  30  November? 

A.  50 

B.  15 

C.  25 

D.  75 

4.  What  is  the  minimum  obligation  for  an  enlist- 
ment in  the  Prior  Service  Training  (PST)  program 
for  an  MOS  that  requires  linguistic  training? 

A.  5 years 

B.  4 years 

C.  3 years 

D.  2 years 

5.  Who  is  responsible  for  maintaining  the  school 
folder  for  a college  in  a recruiting  station’s  zone? 

A.  Station  commander 

B.  USAR  recruiter 

C.  All  recruiters  in  the  station 

D.  TheCLT 

6.  Recruiters  are  required  to  visit  each  priority  B 

school . 

A.  Once  a month 

B.  Once  a year 

C.  Twice  a year 

D.  As  directed  by  the  chain  of  command 

7.  in  the  case  of  a priority  A school,  a completed 

list  consists  of . 

A.  50  percent  of  the  current  SY  senior  class 

B.  85  percent  of  the  current  SY  senior  class 

C.  85  percent  of  the  current  SY  senior  class  males 

D.  75  percent  of  the  current  SY  senior  class 

8.  If  the  DD  Forms  214  and  215  are  unavailable, 
which  of  the  following  documents  can  be  used  to 
verify  PS  (RA  and  USAR)? 

A.  DD  Form  93  (Record  of  Emergency  Data) 

B.  DA  Form  2166  (NCO  Evaluation  Reports) 

C.  DA  Form  1569 (Transcript  of  Military  Record) 

D.  DD  Form  4 series  (Enlistment/Reenlistment  Document) 


9.  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  days  a USAR 
TPU  member  may  serve  in  the  ADSW  in  a fiscal 
year? 

A.  30  cumulative  days 

B.  30  consecutive  days 

C.  More  than  30  days 

D.  All  the  above 

E.  None  of  the  above 

10.  Who  is  initially  responsible  to  make  DEP  fol- 
lowup contact? 

A.  Station  commander 

B.  Recruiter 

C.  DEP/DTP  member 

D.  First  sergeant 

1 1 . Which  of  the  following  is  not  a method  for 
holding  the  lensatic  compass? 

A.  Compass-to-cheek  method 

B.  Supported  side-arm  method 

C.  Center-hold  method 

12.  What  number  of  digits  will  place  you  within 
10  meters  of  an  objective? 

A.  FL  120987 

B.  FL  1209874213 

C.  FL1209 

D.  FL1 2098736 

13.  When  engaging  a jet  aircraft  that  is  flying  di- 
rectly at  you  with  small  arms  fire  you  should 
aim? 

A.  Just  below  the  aircraft’s  nose 

B.  Just  above  the  aircraft’s  nose 

C.  Straight  at  the  aircraft’s  nose 

D.  A football  field  length  in  front  of  the  aircraft’s  nose 

14.  Which  is  the  safest  and  easiest  way  to  grip  a 
hand  grenade  for  throwing? 

A.  Safety  lever  held  down  by  thumb,  keeping  pull  ring  free 

B.  Safety  lever  held  down  by  first  two  fingers,  keeping  pull 
ring  free 

C.  Safety  lever  held  down  by  thumb,  index  finger  through 
pull  rihg 

D.  Safety  lever  held  down  by  palm,  index  finger  through  pull 
ring 

15.  You  should  camouflage  your  defensive  posi- 
tion so  that  it  cannot  be  visually  detected  from 
what  distance? 

A.  25  meters 

B.  35  meters 

C.  50  meters 

D.  100  meters 

E.  None  of  the  above 

(The  answers  to  this  month’s  Test  can  be 
found  on  the  inside  back  cover.) 
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Getting  a fresh  start 


LuAnne  Fantasia,  5th  Brigade  A&PA 

HO,  hum  . . . another  smoking  cessa- 
tion class.  Been  there,  done  that, 
didn’t  work. 

But,  I thought  if  I went  to  the  sessions  now,  I 
might  be  ready  to  actually  quit  smoking  by  Novem- 
ber, in  honor  of  the  great  American  Smokeout 
Day.  (These  things  take  time.) 

Besides,  I hear  it’s  just  a matter  of  time  before  I 
can’t  smoke  outside  the  entrance  to  the  sacred  fed- 
eral building  in  which  I work.  Where  then? 

According  to  my  mentor,  Erma  Bombeck,  the 
day  is  coming  when  you  will  have  to  own  your  own 
car  or  home  to  smoke  a cigarette  in  this  country 
(or  go  to  prison.) 

As  with  my  other  smoking  cessation 
experiences,  I expected  to  walk  in  and 
come  face-to-face  with  an  internal 
medicine  physician  who  probably 
has  never  eaten  a Twinkie,  much 
less  smoked  a cigarette. 

Said  physician  would  proceed  to 
tell  us  that  smoking  is  bad  for  us, 
smack  our  hands  and  say,  “bad  boys 
and  girls  for  smoking  . . . bad,  bad, 
bad. 

“Now  you  are  healed.  Go  forth  and 
do  not  smoke,”  the  physician  would 
say,  at  which  point  I would  go  forth 
and  buy  another  pack  (or  carton!)  of 
cigarettes. 

Something  was  different  this  time.  The  facilita- 
tor was  an  ex-smoker  . . . one  who  has  been  in  the 
clutches  of  nicotine  and  admits  that  he  still  wants 
to  smoke  sometimes  ...  a sergeant ...  a sympa- 
thizer! 

He  had  some  pretty  foreign  concepts  to  share 
during  our  four  meetings. 

First,  behavior  modification.  Hang  out  with  non- 
smokers.  Change  daily  routines.  Be  prepared  to 
feel  the  urge  to  smoke  and  use  the  four  Ds  to  fight 
that  urge:  delay,  deep  breathing,  drink  water,  do 
something  else. 

It  takes  about  21  days  to  develop  a habit,  good 
or  bad.  The  idea  is  to  replace  a bad  habit  with 
something  positive. 

There  was  some  bad  news.  By  taking  a test  in 


the  FreshStart  literature  provided  by  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  I learned  that  I was  in  double 
trouble;  I was  chemically  addicted  to  cigarettes 
and  psychologically  dependent  upon  them.  The 
only  thing  I was  not  guilty  of  being  was  a habitual 
smoker.  (Whew!  Lucky  me.) 

But,  all  things  being  fair  and  just,  there  was 
good  news.  For  example,  I learned  that  I don’t 
have  to  be  rid  of  the  desire  to  smoke  to  actually 
quit. 

And  I learned  that  a lot  of  smokers  feel  sad  at 
the  thought  of  not  smoking  — kind  of  like  losing  a 
friend.  (I  thought  I was  more  neurotic  than  most.) 

By  session  two,  I had  to  commit  to  a quit  date 
and  sign  a contract  to  that  affect. 

The  FreshStart  literature  explained 
four  different  approaches  to  quitting, 
and  since  procrastination  was  not 
one  of  them,  I chose  cold  turkey. 

By  session  three,  we  had  been  off 
cigarettes  for  a couple  of  days  and 
were  just  a tiny  bit  difficult  to  be 
around  . . . extremely  verbal,  you 
might  say. 

We  complained  about  with- 
drawal symptoms.  We  couldn’t  re- 
member our  coping  skills  (or  our 
names,  for  that  matter).  A couple  of 
members  admitted  to  back-sliding 
— i.e.,  smoking  a sinister  cigarette. 

The  sergeant  reminded  us  that  many  successful 
ex-smokers  make  multiple  attempts  before  they 
succeed.  (True.  I quit  all  the  time.) 

We  all  expressed  concern  about  the  very  real 
likelihood  of  weight  gain.  During  a moment  of 
blind  ambition,  I announced  I was  going  to  replace 
smoking  with  running.  The  group  cheered  me. 
(Another  commitment.) 

By  the  last  session,  three  (out  of  12)  of  us  gradu- 
ated. Now,  13  weeks  later,  the  sergeant  has  called 
several  times  to  see  how  I’m  doing. 

“I  used  to  have  11  friends.  Now  I’m  down  to 
four,  counting  my  dog,”  I said. 

“I’m  still  running,  if  you  can  call  it  running. 

“I’m  chemically  impaired,”  I whined. 

“But,  I still  haven’t  smoked.” 
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It  s time  to  go  back 


to  school 


by  AnnMarie  Claycamp,  USAREC  Safety  Office 


This  fall,  throughout  America,  recruiters 
and  their  spouses  will  be  getting  ready  for 
work  and  preparing  their  children  for  school. 
Lacing  tennis  shoes  and  keeping  the  cereal  from 
getting  soggy  are  important,  but  ensuring  that 
your  child  gets  to  and  from  school  in  a safe  man- 
ner is  as  important  as  anything  else  a parent 
can  do. 

Children  practice  what  they  are  taught.  If  they 
are  taught  traffic  safety  and  see  adults  being 
cautious,  they  too  will  begin  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  staying  out  of  harm’s  way  while  travel- 
ing the  roadways. 

You  may  live  just  around  the  block  from  the 
school;  nevertheless,  the  same  dangers  that 
children  who  walk  several  blocks  face  applies  to 
your  child  too. 

■ If  your  child  walks  to  school 
Establish  a set  route,  walk  it  together,  and  dis- 
courage him  from  taking  shortcuts.  Teach  him  to 
walk  on  sidewalks  and  if  there  are  no  sidewalks, 
get  him  to  walk  facing  traffic  while  keeping  as  far 
to  the  left  of  the  roadway  as  possible.  By  doing 
this,  he  can  see  traffic  better  and  drivers  will  have 
a clearer  view  of  him. 

Instruct  your  children  never  to  talk  with 
strangers  or  accept  rides  from  them.  If  your  child 
must  walk  or  catch  a school  bus  during  limited 
visibility,  dress  him  in  bright  or  colorful  clothing 
so  he  can  easily  be  seen.  During  inclement 
weather,  make  sure  the  clothing  children  wear 
and  carry  such  as  rain  hats,  scarfs,  and  umbrellas 
don’t  restrict  the  child’s  vision. 

■ If  your  child  must  cross  a road 
Instruct  him  to  never  cross  at  midblock,  drivers 
don’t  always  expect  pedestrians  to  be  there.  Teach 
him  to  use  the  crosswalk  and  to  obey  pedestrian 


lights  or  the  crossing  guard.  At  locations  without 
pedestrian  lights,  tell  him  to  wait  until  the  light  is 
green,  look  to  the  left-right-left  again,  over  his 
shoulders  for  turning  vehicles  (remember  right  on 
red)  and  cross  only  when  it  is  safe. 

Also,  teach  him  to  obey  the  “Don’t  Walk”  signal. 
If  a child’s  view  is  blocked  by  parked  cars,  he 
should  learn  how  to  move  out  to  an  area  where  a 
driver  can  see  him  and  he,  as  well,  can  see  ap- 
proaching vehicles.  Again  teach  him  to  look  to  his 
left,  then  to  his  right,  and  back  to  his  left.  Never 
allow  him  to  walk  diagonally  across  a street. 
Remember,  the  shorter  the  distance  crossed,  the 
less  time  he  is  exposed  to  danger.  Finally,  if  you 
have  walking  students,  get  them  to  understand 
that  they  should  never  assume  the  right  of  way, 
but  wait  for  safety. 

■ If  your  child  rides  the  school  bus 

Teach  him  that  this  is  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  his  daily  journey  to  and  from  school.  School  bus 
related  accident  statistics  from  the  National 
Safety  Council  show  an  estimated  115  people 
killed  nationwide  during  the  1992-1993  school 
year.  The  majority  of  children  injured  or  killed  in 
school  bus  related  mishaps  happen  as  the  children 
attempted  to  get  on  or  after  they  got  off  the  bus. 

Teach  your  children  to  practice  good  manners  on 
the  bus  so  the  driver  can  concentrate  on  his 
trusted  job.  Then  instruct  your  child  to  get  off  the 
bus  promptly  as  soon  as  the  bus  comes  to  a com- 
plete stop.  Next,  teach  your  child  to  walk  10  steps 
ahead  of  the  bus  along  the  edge  of  the  road.  (Never 
walk  behind  the  bus  or  close  to  its  side  or  wheels), 
wait  for  the  driver  to  signal  him  across,  double 
check  both  ways  for  himself  and  walk  quickly 
across  the  road  without  running  or  turning  back. 

School  can  be  an  exciting  time  in  a child’s  life, 
but  remember,  getting  your  kids  to  and  from 
school  will  be  half  the  fun  if  it’s  done  safely! 
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Market  Report 


Teenage  Market 

A recent  article  from 
Business  Week  maga- 
zine (Apr.  11,  1994) 
pointed  out  some  interest- 
ing “nice  to  know”  infor- 
mation about  the  teenage 
market.  Although  the  ar- 
ticle focuses  on  the  entire 
teenage  market  there  is 
still  information  that  is 
useful  in  understanding 
the  buying  motives  of  our 
market. 

The  following  are  high- 
lights from  the  article 
that  focuses  on  the  13-  to 
19-year-old  (teenage) 
market: 

• In  1992  the  US  popula- 
tion ages  13  to  19  grew 
by  70,000  to  24.08  mil- 
lion, ending  a 15-year 
decline. 

• 1994  teen  population 
should  be  near  25  mil- 
lion. 

• US  Census  Bureau  pro- 
jects teen  population 

to  grow  at  close  to 
twice  the  rate  of  the 
overall  population  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years. 

• One  in  four  house- 
holds with  kids  is 
headed  by  a single  par- 
ent, up  from  one  in 
eight  in  1970. 

• Between  marital  splits 
and  working  parents, 
teenagers  are  responsi- 
ble for  far  more  deci- 


sions than  other  post- 
war generations,  and 
they  are  being  asked 
to  take  on  more  adult 
tasks. 

• “Gee-whiz”  marketing 
does  not  appeal  to 
older-than-their-years 
teens,  according  to  the 
chief  marketing  officer 
of  Coca-Cola  Company. 

• According  to  teen  mar- 
keting guru,  Peter 
Zollo,  if  you  build  a 
brand  with  teens  they 
will  make  it  newswor- 
thy. Zollo  concludes 
that  80  percent  of 
teens  talk  about  ads 
they  like. 

• Many  companies  are 
practicing  “relation- 
ship marketing.”  Poly- 
dor  Records  runs  an 
on-line  bulletin  board 
to  keep  in  touch  with 
teens. 

• Linda  Kurtzman, 
Marketing  Director  for 
Neutrogena  Corpora- 
tion strives  to  talk  to 
teenagers  in  the  same 
language  and  images 
it  uses  with  adults. 

“We  try  not  to  use  lan- 
guage that  talks  down 
to  them  . . .just  give 
them  information  that 
they  need  to  make  a 
decision.” 

Conclusion:  The  way 

we  send  our  message  is 

as  important  as  the  mes- 


sage itself.  We  must  sell 
the  opportunity  the 
Army  provides  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  well  as,  the  op- 
portunity for  today. 

hy  MAJ Arthur  D.  Glikin, 
Operations  Research 
Analyst 


Recruiter  Attitude- 
Marketing  Survey 

A survey  will  be 
mailed  this  month  to 
one  thousand  ran- 
domly selected  recruit- 
ers and  station 
commanders.  This  sur- 
vey has  been  directed 
by  the  Commanding 
General  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assessing 
USAREC’s  marketing 
activities  from  the 
recruiters’  point-of- 
view.  The  survey  is 
comprehensive  and 
will  provide  valuable 
feedback  to  the  Com- 
manding General, 
USAREC. 

Please  take  the  time 
to  complete  and  return 
the  survey  if  you  have 
been  selected  to  partic- 
ipate. Your  responses 
will  be  confidential. 

Stay  tuned  to  Market 
Report  in  the  following 
months  for  the  results 
from  the  survey. 
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USAR  discharge  codes 

RECUSAR  message  94-035, 
Part  III,  USAR  Discharge 
Codes,  the  following  codes  are 
provided  for  your  information. 
These  codes  are  displayed  on 
separation/discharge  orders 
from  the  Selected  Reserve. 


Fully  qualified  for  USAR 
enlistment 


Loss 

ICode 

Reason 

Remarks 

N1 

ETS 

AR  135-178, 
Chapter  11 

MN 

Erroneous/ 

defective 

AR  135-178, 
Chapter  9 

Requires  waiver  for  USAR 
enlistment 


Loss 

Code 

Reason 

Remarks 

NA 

Misconduct 

AR  135-178, 
Chapter  7 

ND 

Entry  level 

AR  135-178, 
Chapter  5 

NS 

Fraudulent 

AR  135-178, 
Chapter  9 

NQ 

Civil 

conviction 

AR  135-178, 
Chapter  7 

NU 

Dependency 

AR  135-178, 
Chapter  4 

M5 

Secretarial 

AR  135-178, 
Chapter  4 

M6 

Med 

discharge 

AR  135-178, 
Chapter  4 

M8 

Hardship 

AR  135-178, 
Chapter  4 

Others 


Loss 

code 

Reason 

NC 

Enl  in  Active  Army 

NE 

Enl  in  other  Res  comp 

NF 

Enl  in  other  Active  comp 

MQ 

ROTC  discharge 

Validity  of  source  docu- 
ments for  enlistment 

RECUSAR  message  94-037, 
Validity  of  Source  Documents 
for  Enlistment,  this  message 
provides  guidance  when 
notarized  documents  are 
authorized  for  enlistment  pur- 
poses. 

All  source  documents  will  be 


either  original  or  will  specifical- 
ly state  “Certified  True  Copy  of 
Original”  and  bear  the  original 
signature  of  the  person  certify- 
ing the  document.  Notarized 
documents  will  not  be  used  for 
enlistment  except  as  author- 
ized under  certain  situations 
by  AR  601-210,  (i.e.  Chap  2, 
Table  2-1,  Rule  A,  notarized 
copy  of  school  transcripts  show- 
ing date  of  birth,  age,  or  atten- 
dance, or  notarized  signatures 
for  parental  consents). 

Notaries  verify  signatures  only. 
They  do  not  validate/confirm 
contents  of  documents. 

Notarized  school  transcripts 
are  only  authorized  for  verifica- 
tion of  age  when  no  other  docu- 
ments are  available.  They  are 
not  authorized  to  verify  educa- 
tion. 

Sure  pay 

RECUSAR  message  94-039, 
Part  I,  Mandatory  Sure  Pay 
Clarification,  this  message 
provides  requirements  for  new 
soldiers  to  have  sure  pay  docu- 
ments and  requirement  to  in- 
form soldier  to  take 
checks/ATM  card  to  training 
base. 

Recruiters  will  advise  newly 
enlisted  USAR  soldiers  during 
their  initial  brief  (3-10  days 
after  enlistment)  to  have  the 
SF  Form  1199A  completed  by 
their  bank  prior  to  being  es- 
corted to  the  TPU.  When  escort 
is  accomplished,  the  recruiter 
will  obtain  a copy  (the  original 
still  needs  to  be  left  at  the  unit) 
of  the  completed  SF  1199A  and 
forward  it  to  the  guidance  coun- 
selor for  enclosure  in  the  ship 
packet.  This  policy  will  be  incor- 
porated into  the  next  update  of 
USAREC  Regulation  601-95. 

If  a soldier  does  not  have  an 
account  established  at  a local 
bank,  he  should  be  reminded  of 
the  requirements  of  the  sure- 
pay  statement  of  under- 
standing. Encourage  soldiers 
to  establish  an  account  to  comp- 
ly with  their  agi'eement  to  en- 


roll in  sure  pay. 

If  local  bank  criteria  for 
opening  accounts  is  genuinely 
prohibitive  (minimum  balance 
requirements,  etc.),  and  no  low 
cost  alternative  is  available 
(e.g.,  drilling  reservists  usually 
qualify  for  membership  in 
federal  credit  unions),  advise 
the  soldier  that  an  account  and 
sure-pay  enrollment  will  take 
place  at  the  reception  station. 

NGB  Form  22  takes  new 
look 

The  Army  National  Guard  is 
in  the  process  of  testing  a new 
NGB  Form  22  (Report  of 
Separation  and  Record  of  Ser- 
vice). During  the  period  of  the 
test,  both  forms  will  be 
authorized  for  enlistment  pur- 
poses. 

Completion  of  DA  Form 
5500-R/5501-R  forIRR 
transfers 

DA  Form  5500-R  Body  Fat 
Content  Worksheet  (male)  and 
DA  Form  5501-R  Body  Fat  Con- 
tent Worksheet  (female)  will 
not  be  completed  by  USAREC 
personnel.  The  screening 
should  be  completed  by  a disin- 
terested individual  or  by  the 
gaining  TPU.  The  tape  test 
must  be  within  10  days  of  date 
on  the  DA  Form  4187.  The  DA 
Form  5500-R  or  DA  Form  5501- 
R (whichever  is  applicable) 
must  be  included  in  the  IRR 
packet  when  it  is  forwarded  to 
the  MEPS  for  processing. 

Questions  and  comments 

If  you  have  a question  or  an 
idea  you  want  to  share,  write 
us.  Be  as  detailed  as  possible. 
Send  mail  to:  Commander, 
USAREC,  Director,  Reserve  Af- 
fairs, ATTN:  RCRC-PPS-TIPS, 
Fort  Knox,  KY  40121.  The 
point  of  contact  is  MSG  Nobel 
Tackett,  1-800-223-3735,  exten- 
sion 4-0461. 

Any  questions  concerning  in- 
formation in  this  USAR  News 
should  be  directed  to  your  bat- 
talion USAR  operations  office. 
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Salutes 


Gold  Badges 


ATLANTA 

SGT  Sonya  K.  Santana 

BALTIMORE 

SSG  John  P.  Jones 

BECKLEY 

SGT  Thomas  P.  Wheeler 

BRUNSWICK 

SSG  Lawrence  T.  Boivin 
SSG  Lawrence  Hutchinson 

CHICAGO 

SGT  Albert  L.  Ware 

CLEVELAND 

SSG  Robert  L.  Proctor 
SSG  Larry  W.  Hoskins 

COLUMBUS 

SGT  Christopher  A.  Turner 

DALLAS 

SSG  Thomas  Bores 

DENVER 

SSG  Randall  D.  Watts 

HARRISBURG 

SGT  Walter  R.  Heliums 

HOUSTON 

SGT  Vernon  B.  Johnson 

JACKSON 

SSG  Gustavus  Dampier 
SGT  Terrence  N.  Brunson 

JACKSONVILLE 

SGT  Constancia  A.  Ford 

KANSAS  CITY 

SSG  Donnie  P.  Reed 
SSG  David  A.  Cundiff 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SSG  Michael  R.  Kennedy 


MONTGOMERY 

SFC  Harold  W.  Nicholson 
SSG  James  D.  Buckman 
SGT  Terry  L.  Mann 
SGT  Stacey  Hill 
SSG  James  Knight 
SSG  Donald  L.  Blackwell 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  David  M.  Reedy 
SSG  Terry  A.  Jurnett 


NEW  ORLEANS 

SSG  Bryan  Broussard 

NEW  YORK 

SSG  James  Fross 
SGT  Robert  W.  Hert 
SSG  Anthony  Zarrillo 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SSG  Walter  D,  Frogge 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  James  R.  Jackson 
SSG  Reginald  K.  Roy 

PHOENIX 

SSG  Phillip  E.  Tutka 

PITTSBURGH 

SGT  Right  A.  Ball 
SFC  Jay  Papini 

PORTLAND 

SGT  Fred  A.  Elder 
SSG  Michael  A.  Sigloh 


RALEIGH 

SSG  James  Tunnell 
SGT  Brian  Edwards 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SFC  Kelly  Forbey 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SSG  Todd  J.  Sherman 

SANTA  ANA 

SSG  Kimberly  Lucas 
SGT  Augustine  Avilucea 
SFC  Peter  F.  Gerlach 
SGT  Gregory  C.  Underwood 
SFC  Anthony  Brown 
SSG  Michael  Duda 
SSG  Pedro  A.  Valentin 
SSG  Van  D.  Rutledge 
SSG  Mark  Flowers 
SSG  Michael  J.  Boria 
SSG  Stevens  Barnes 
SSG  Terrance  Dixon 
SSG  Max  Kuespert 
SSG  Mark  Davis 
SSG  James  Hall 
SGT  Renee  Y.  Mackey 
SSG  David  A.  Hust 
SFC  David  L.  McKnight 
SSG  Richard  A.  Spry 
SSG  Welton  A.  Goss 

SEATTLE 

SSG  Doyalle  L.  Stidham 

ST.  LOUIS 

SGT  Willie  G.  Love 
SSG  John  W.  Brown 

SYRACUSE 

SSG  Ricky  S.  Kovar 
SGT  Douglas  S.  Koser 
SGT  Edgar  Paz 
SSG  Gary  D.  Chapman 

TAMPA 

SSG  Raymond  Risley 
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Salutes 


Rings 


ALBANY 

SFC  Ronald  Miller 

ATLANTA 

SSG  Floyd  W.  Key  III 

BALTIMORE 

SSG  Jacqueline  J.  Wasson 
SFC  Danny  H.  Nuessle 
SFC  Keith  L.  Seidler 
SFC  Lena  M.  Dennis 
SFC  Timothy  J.  Winegord 

BRUNSWICK 

SFC  Robert  Chapman 
SFC  Dale  Shannon 

CHICAGO 

SFC  Mathew  T.  Richardson 

DENVER 

SSG  Donald  J.  Davids 

GREAT  LAKES 

SSG  Randy  A.  Enicks 

HARRISBURG 

SSG  Kevin  J.  Herman 
SSG  Joseph  H.  Pearson 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SSG  Steven  D.  Jones 

JACKSON 

SFC  Dennis  C.  Money 


KANSAS  CITY 

SSG  Jane  E.  Baskerville 

MIAMI 

SSG  Marcelle  M.  Gerdes 
SSG  Fernando  Lebron-Guilliani 
SSG  Cosme  Romero-Pizarro 

NEW  YORK 

SFC  Leroy  I.  Campbell 

PHILADELPHIA 

SFC  Hector  Collazo 
SFC  Michael  D.  Kyle 

PORTLAND 

SFC  Kenneth  R.  Wininger 
SFC  Jessie  C.  Rodgers 

RALEIGH 

SGT  Donald  S.  Jernigan 
SFC  Marvel  J.  Robinson 

SACRAMENTO 

SFC  Ricky  T.  Roland 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC  Jose  P.  Polanco-Gerena 

SEATTLE 

SFC  Randy  D.  Archer 

SYRACUSE 

SSG  Donald  E.  Hall 
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RSC  Schedule 


RSM  August  1994 

Cinema  Van 

COLUMBUS,  25  Aug  - 1 Sep 
MINNEAPOLIS,  12-20  Aug 

Army  Adventure  Van 

BECKLEY,  6 -11  Aug 
DES  MOINES,  15  - 21  Aug 

RSM  September  1994 

Cinema  Van 

ALBANY,  26  Sep 
ATLANTA,  26  Sep 
BECKLEY,  8 - 26  Sep 
GREAT  LAKES,  26  Sep 
MONTGOMERY,  26  Sep 
PHILADELPHIA,  19  - 26  Sep 
SEATTLE,  30  Aug  - 15  Sep 

Cinema  Pod 

ALBANY,  15-26  Sep 
DES  MOINES,  19  - 26  Sep 
SEATTLE,  12-26  Sep 

Army  Adventure  Van 

BECKLEY,  19-23  Sep 
CLEVELAND,  2 - 8 Sep 
COLUMBUS,  12- 16  Sep 


RSM  October  1994 

Cinema  Van 

ALBANY,  27  Sep  - 7 Oct 
ATLANTA,  27  Sep  - 7 Oct 
BECKLEY,  27  Sep  - 7 Oct 
BRUNSWICK,  11-21  Oct 
CHICAGO,  11-21  Oct 
COLUMBIA,  11-21  Oct 
GREAT  LAKES,  27  Sep  - 7 Oct 
HOUSTON,  24-31  Oct 
JACKSON,  11 -21  Oct 
JACKSONVILLE,  24-31  Oct 
MINNEAPOLIS,  25-31  Oct 
MONTGOMERY,  27  Sep  - 7 Oct 
NEW  ORLEANS,  24-31  Oct 
NEW  YORK,  3 - 13  Oct 
PHILADELPHIA,  27  - 30  Sep 
PITTSBURGH,  17  - 31  Oct 
PORTLAND,  3 - 14  Oct 
SACRAMENTO,  18  - 28  Oct 
ST.  LOUIS,  11-21  Oct 
SYRACUSE,  24-31  Oct 

Coming  soon  — New  RSC  advance 
materials.  RSC  has  prepared  full-color 
pages  of  its  assets  along  with  a brief  de- 
scription. 


Answers  to  The  Test 

1.  C,  USAREC  Pam  350-8,  Chapter  4, 4-1 

8.  C,  AR  601-210,  3-7b(3)(b) 

2.  D,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Appendix  C,  Para  C-1 

9.  D,  USAREC/USARC  Reg  601-72, 1-5b(3) 

3.  A,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Table  3-1 

10.  C,  USAREC  Reg  601-95,  2-4c 

4.  B,  USAREC/FORSCOMTRADOC  Reg  601-98, 

11.  B,  STP  21-1-SMCT,  Task  071-329-1003 

Chapter  2, 2-2  a(1) 

12.  D,  STP  21-1-SMCT,  Task  071-329-1002 

5.  A,  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  4-22,  b(2)(b)(4) 

1 3.  B,  STP  21  -1  -SCMT,  Task  441  -091  -1 1 02 

6.  D,  USAREC  Reg  350-6, 3-11b(1) 

14.  A,  STP  21-1 -SCMT,  Task  071-325-4407 

7.  B,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  3-1 4b 

1 5.  B,  STP  21  -1  -SCMT,  Task  051  -202-1 363 
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